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For the Companion. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER V. 


SEEKING A TRACE. 


One of the robbers who had pounced upon | 


Nero was at his horse’s head, and the other tried 
to drag the little peddler out of the wagon; but 
Nero clung to the seat with one arm, while with 
the other he dealt heavy blows with his loaded 
whip upon the man’s head and shoulders. 

The highwayman had just drawn a knife from 
his belt, when the boys rode down the hill, yell- 
ing wildly. The man hesitated. 

‘Fire on them!’’ shouted Nero. 

The rifles blazed at the same instant, but both 
the boys aimed over the heads of 
the robbers. 

“It’s easy enough, you see, to 
shoot at a bear or snake,’’ Tom 
explained afterward to the Wild 
Beast Slayers, “but a man is a 
different matter. Something in- 
side of me knocked up my arm 
as I pulled the trigger.” 

The men found the noise and 
firing together more than their 
courage could face, and hastily 
disappeared into the swamp. 
Nero sent a shot after them. 

‘Hi, yi!’’ he shouted, derisive- 
ly, dancing on the seat of the 
wagon. ‘You're no highway- 
men! You’re nothing but miser- 
able sneaks, trying to rob a poor 
cripple!’”” Then he scrambled 
down, panting and puffing, and 
hugged and patted his horse. 

“Well done, Billy! You stood 
like a man! We settled them! 
Did you see me whack that fel- 
low, Billy ? 

“T beg your pardon, boys,’’ he 
said, with a sudden change of 
voice. ‘Billy and I are old com- 
panions, and when anything un- 
common happens, if I don’t speak 
to him first about it, he feels it. 
He has the feelings of a gentle- 
man, sir. Most horses have. 
Well, shall we go on?” 

The red and tiger-striped wagon 
soon was rumbling up the hill, 
with Tom and Kent on each side as guard. 
they reached the top of the hill a bullet pinged 
past their heads. The boys stopped, but Nero 
urged them on. 

“It’s those miserable bullies! 
see we’re,afeard of them !”’ 

When they were safe on the other side, Nero 
said, “Gentlemen, now that those fellows can’t 
hear, I'll confess that I owe you my life. If you 
had not come up, it would have been all over 
with me. Nero Fife will not forget it!’’ 

They rode in silence for a little way. 
a good inn here,’’ said the peddler. 
until morning.”” 

The boys gladly dismounted, and all were soon 
seated before a meal of fried chickens and waffles 
at a snug little table in a separate room. The 
dwarf turned the key in the door. 

‘We will say nothing of our adventure,’’ he 
said, “until I reach Philadelphia. Here is what 
the rogues wanted.’’ He unstrapped a belt from 
his waist. “I have over a thousand dollars here; 
I had it changed into bills of a hundred each, to 
be light of carriage.” 

As he smoothed out the notes, Kent took up 
some of them. ‘These bills are all marked with 
« little red cross,’ he said. “Do you always 
mark your money ?”’ 

Nero examined the notes with a perplexed 
look. 

“No,” he said, “I did not mark them.’’ He 
placed them one by one again in his belt. ‘Well, 
sood-night, gentlemen! I won’t forget that you 
saved my life to-day.” 

He left the room with a sweeping bow. 

The boys slept soundly that night, and were up 
with the dawn. The morning was bright, the 
sky a pearly blue, hoar-frost glittering on every 
leaf and spear of grass. 


Don’t let them 


“There’s 
“Let us stop 


‘We shall find the clue to-day !’’ said Kent, as | sion. “It is useless for you to look for one. The| find him in Cumberland. 
they -trotted down the road before the wagon. | money may have been taken any day, from the | have a long search to find Brother Elkhart any- 


As | 


“I’m going to take Nero into our secret, Tom. 
He’s a true friend.” 

The peddler listened in silence to the story. ‘I 
heard something of this in Wheeling,’’ he said, 
after a pause, ‘‘and I guessed your arrant as soon 
as I met you. Oh, Nero Fife has learned to keep 

|his eyes open and his mouth shut in his busi- 
ness !”” 

There was another long silence. Then he said, 
“T’ll help you in this matter if I can.” 

The road wound through beautiful valleys and 
low, rolling hills. Now it penetrated the forest, 
| and now passed large farms, the soil of the fields 
showing rich and black beneath the light frost. 

The dwellings were, for the most part, spacious 
houses of brick or of gray stone, already crusted 
jover with brown and purple lichen. The old 
| homesteads of the early settlers in Western Vir- 

ginia and Pennsylvania were substantial and pic- 


turesque. Many of these great stone mansions, 
| with their overhanging eaves and large apart- 
| ments, still stand unaltered. 

| It was to one of these, near the Pennsylvania 
town of Washington, that Nero conducted the 
boys to find Mrs. Digby. She was a young 
widow, and managed a large estate and a swarm- 
ing household of negroes, lately freed, and white 
bondmen, or ticket-of-leave men, redemptionists 
at that time and place. 

They found Mrs. Digby a self-confident, comely 
little woman, wearing a kerchief of fine linen 
about her neck, and over her fair hair a cap of 
the same material. 

*‘Lost the package ?’’ she exclaimed, when she 
heard Kent's story. “Of course! I expected 
nothing else! I told him he would lose it. It 
swung in an oil-cloth case over one shoulder, in 
full view of everybody. It would have been an 
| easy matter to substitute a bundle of paper for 
the notes while your father was asleep—and he 
slept every afternoon on the coach. But you say 
that the bundle substituted exactly resembled the 
one stolen ?”’ 

“Just exactly. Both were wrapped in brown 
paper, and tied with a red cord.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Digby, promptly, ‘the 
thief must have seen the bundle inside the oil- 
cloth case, and had time to prepare the substitute 
leisurely. Now the case was securely fastened ; 
your father showed its contents to no one while I 
was in the coach. What he did afterward I can- 
not tell!”’ 

She said this as if her opinion of Mr. Hamp- 
den’s discretion was very low. 


You can think of no 





me to stay here longer. 
| clue ?”” 
‘““None whatever,”’ said Mrs. Digby, with deci- 


“Then,”’ said Kent, rising, ‘‘there is no use for | minister of your denomination. 


time your father left Wheeling until he arrived in 
Philadelphia. But you must not leave this house 
until after dinner. You haye Doctor Nero with 
you? I see his wagon outside. A most worthy, 
honest man! I have bought of him for fifteen | 
years. Go out, my boy, and tell him and your | 
friend to come into the house.” 

“Thank you,”’ he said. ‘We will stay, though | 
I cannot afford to lose time. I must push on to 
Cumberland. I must find the thief!” 

Kent was thoroughly disheartened; he had 
been balked at every step. Mr. Armitage was | 
gone, Mrs. Digby had no clue, and more than all, | 
it was apparent that she stated the exact truth | 


when she described his father’s carelessness. | 
What could this minister at Cumberland tell | 
him? 


The more hopeless his search appeared, how- 
ever, the more obstinately Kent was resolved to | 





“Fire on them!” shouted Nero. 


go on with it. THis father might be careless, but 
he was innocent, and God would surely help him 
to prove his innocence. 

Tom, meanwhile, made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Digby’s sons, and eagerly explored the 
house, the kitchen where the negroes were mak- 
ing large stores of pickles, the loom-room where 
some white maids were weaving table linen, and 
the parlor, the walls of which were covered with 
a paper which represented Robin Hood and his 
merry men chasing a stag, the hunters and prey 
almost life-size. 

A horn was blown at noon for dinner. The 
meal was spread in a large room, the walls of 
which were panelled with black walnut, carefully 
painted white. The table was bountifully spread 
with chicken-pie, game, venison pudding, hot 
bread, vegetables, a thick soup and coffee, all 
served at once. 

Besides the boys and Nero, there were two other 
guests, Methodist itinerant preachers. At that 
day there was always a welcome at every table 
for the minister, no matter what his creed. One 
of these visitors was an old, feeble man, who 
belonged in the neighborhood. The other, a 
small, dark, keen-looking man, whom Mrs. Digby 
addressed as Brother Kaimes, was a traveller, 
and, as Kent discovered from his conversation, 
was from Cumberland. 

It required a good deal of courage in those 
days for a boy to speak in a company of elder 
people, and it was only when the meal was nearly 
over that Kent said, modestly addressing the 
preacher : : 

“I wish to go to Cumberland, sir, to find a 
Perhaps you 
It is the Reverend 


~* 


can tell me if he is there. 
Jabez Elkhart.’’ 
“Jabez Elkhart? No, my lad, you will not 


In fact, you would 





where just now. He started two weeks ago on a 


missionary tour with the great Lorenzo Dow 


| through the wilderness of the Northwest, to be 


gone until spring.”’ 
Kent, who was raising his cup to his lips, set it 


down hastily. He felt as if he were choking. 


“T told you it was a mad undertaking,” said 
Mrs. Digby, as they rose from the table. “You 


had better take my advice, and return to Wheel- 
ing. Brother Kaimes goes there to-morrow. 
Content yourself here until then, and journey 
back in his company.”’ 

“T cannot go back to my father without good 
news,”’ said Kent. ‘I don’t know what to do!” 

Mrs. Digby, looking at the boy’s face, took his 
hand kindly in hers. ‘It must come right!” 
she said, soothingly. ‘Come aside here, and tell 
me what were your plans.”’ 

“T had no very clear plans,”’ said Kent, feeling 
as if his whole expedition had 
been as mad as she thought it. 
“Nothing could be done at home 
to prove my father’s innocence. 
He is ruined unless it is proved. 
His business will be destroyed; 
he is giving up every dollar he 
owns to repay the money—and— 
and there are other things —’’ 

‘What other things ?’’ she said, 
gently. 

“T hoped to be appointed to 
West Point, but the son of a sus- 
pected man has no chance. My 
mother thinks, too, that such a 
suspicion will be like a black 
cloud on my sister Carey’s life.”’ 

“Your mother is right,’’ Mrs. 
Digby said, authoritatively. She 
was touched, and suddenly be- 
came eager and zealous in Kent's 
cause. ‘Your father’s innocence 
must be proved. You must trace 
the stolen money !’’ she exclaim- 
ed. ‘What did you purpose to 


> 
> 


do? 

“T intended to follow his route 
to Cumberland, making inquiries 
as I went. There were three per- 
sons from whom I hoped to get a 
clue: yourself —’’ 

Mrs. Digby shook her head. 

“Mr. Elkhart —’’ 

‘““No hope there. 
third ?”’ 

‘A blind man in Hardscrabble, 


’ 


Who was the 


who was in the coach the first 
day. But he is in Pittsburg.” 
“I know; Peter Armitage. He is a shrewd 


fellow; the loss of one sense has quickened all 
the others. But how could he help us? He left 
the coach before I did, and assuredly the bundle 
inside the case was not changed then. But if 
you think you would like to consult him, stay 
here to-night. He will be here to-morrow morn- 
ing on his way home.’’ 

Kent’s heart gave a throb. ‘I’d like to see 
him!" he said. ‘I somehow counted on that 
blind man more than on any one else!” 

“Very like a boy!”’ said Mrs. Digby, laughing. 
“Go out now, to the other boys. They are riding 
their ponies in the field. You can do nothing for 
your father to-night. Go; ride with them and 
forget your troubles.” 

Tom jumped off his horse and ran to meet 
Kent as soon as he came on the field. Nero was 
perched on a fence, superintending their evolu- 
tions. Kent told them that he had decided to 
stay and consult the blind man. The dwarf ’s 
face took on its look of* grizzly age as he pon- 
dered this in silence. 

“You're right, my boy,”’ he said, at last. ‘‘Peo- 
ple that have lost their sight or hearing or speech 
have a wit that other people don’t have; and if 
the blind man doesn’t help you, I will. I’m 
going back to Wheeling with you!”’ 

Tom and Kent exchanged looks of dismay. 
The great cancer and corn doctor was hardly an 
auxiliary that would help their cause at home. 

“I’m afraid it will delay your journey,”’ said 
Kent. 

‘What can you do to help Mr. Hampden, 
Nero ?”’ asked Tom. 

“T’ll do the head-work for you. Nero Fife 
never leaves a debt unpaid, and I owe you my life, 
gentlemen. I'll stick close to you till you're out 
of this scrape !’’ 

He began to whistle and dance, clapping his 
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hands on his knees to keep time. The farm- 
hands and negroes gathered about him, and he 
delightedly resumed the celebration of his own 
praises. 

“No, gentlemen! Nero Fife is true to his 
friends! I follow the example of the great and 
good Roman that I’m named for! They tell me 
that once when he was leading a battle, and 
parched with his wounds, a soldier brought him 
some water. He poured it on the ground, saying, 
‘I'll not drink it unless I can go halves with my 
friends!” What d’ye think of that? That's my 


make-up exactly. Hurrah for the Emperor 


Nero!” 
‘‘Hurrah for Doctor Nero!’’ said Kent, laugh- 
ing. 


Tom, leading his horse back to the stable, 
encountered Mrs. Digby and the ministers, who 
had come out to look at some colts. As he came 
up, they were leaning over the fence, listening 
intently to some story which Brother Kaimes was 
telling. 

Mrs. Digby’s face was flushed with interest. 
“That is one of the most remarkable stories I 
ever heard! And the man has totally disap- 
peared ?”” 

“No. After sixteen years’ absence, there was 
a report that he was seen in Cumberland a few 
weeks ago, inquiring in a secret way for the two 
women.” 

“You are in search of him now?” 

“Yes; I make that one object of my journey.” 

“If you should find him, and justice should be 
done at last!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Digby. She drew 
aside to allow Tom to pass with his horse. 

“By the way!’’ said Brother Kaimes, ‘‘our 
young friend here may be able to assist me in my 
search. The missing man is supposed to have 
gone into Western Virginia.” 

Tom paused, ready to be of use in unearthing 
this fugitive from justice of whom they spoke. 

‘‘He may,”’ said the minister, in his deliberate 
way, “have gone to Wheeling. Do you know a 
man in your town of the name of Stoughton ?”’ 

“No, sir; no one of that name,’’ said Tom, 
promptly. But as soon as the words were spoken, 
his countenance altered. He had heard Mr. 
Jarret’s story of the advertisement for a missing 
man who, it was suspected, was Kent’s father. 
The recollection came to Tom with a flash of 
alarm, but he controlled himself and stood atten- 
tive and silent. 

“‘Stoughton,”’ repeated the preacher. 

Hampden Stoughton. A remarkably handsome | 
man, with a pleasant smile and winning blue | 

A gay, light-hearted fellow. I'm disap- | 
pointed; I hoped to run him down in Wheeling.”’ | 

“You'll never run him down by my aid!’’ | 
muttered Tom, as he led his horse into a stall. | 

He sat down on the edge of a manger to think. 
His brain, never very cool, was in a whirl. Why 
were they in pursuit of Mr. Hampden? What 
crime had he committed that had induced him to 
change his name? He had been in Cumberland 
lately. What if, haunted by remorse for some sin 
of his youth, he had tried to atone for it with 
money? The package was lost then —’’ 

“T’ll not believe it!’’ said Tom, starting up. 


| 
| 
| 


’ 


Ralph 


eves. 


But he sat down again and slowly, unwillingly, 


drew out a note-book. 

“The cave, September fourth, 1824. K. H.”’ 

“There can be no doubt. It is Kent’s writing. 
Can father and son both alike be —?”’ 

His face reddened with shame. He sat a long 
time in the dark stable, one minute doubtful, 
suspicious, miserable, while the next his heart 
would swell and throb with pride and zealous 
affection for Kent. 

He rose at last. 
show him the book and ask him what it means, 
he said. Holding the little volume open at the 
Wetzel cave entry, he crossed the stable. 

“Hello! Tom, where are you?’’ shouted 
Kent’s voice outside. 

‘*Here! Coming!”’ 

He thrust the book into his pocket. The ped- 
dler at the moment came into the stable to look 
after his horse. 

‘I never ate a meal in all the years Billy and 
I’ve been comrades without giving him his first,’’ 
Nero said. 

He talked to the horse precisely as if he were 
another Nero Fife. The boy was wretched with 
doubt and anxiety, and the peddler’s homely face 
shone with honesty and kindness. Tom went to 
him and laid his hand on his arm. 

‘Nero, I want to ask you something. 


“T’ll put an end to this! I'll 


Suppose 


you had a friend you had known all your life. | 


Suppose downright proof should be put before 
you—proof to your own eyes that he was a 
worthless scamp; what would you do?” 

All the clown dropped from the dwarf as he 
listened. He had the dignity of age and reason 
as he answered, looking full into Tom’s eyes: 

“Just that thing has happened to me—about 


Billy. Billy and I have been companions for 
years. I know every thought in his mind, sir! 


I know his nature. I say he’s of good blood, 
mild and game. He belongs to the horse-gentry, 


sir. But folks tell me he’s of a low, ornary | 
breed—they show me the signs of it in his build | 


and coat and gait. 

‘“‘But what do I care ?” 
down to be stroked. ‘‘I know it’s a lie. 
Billy !"’ 

“You're right!”’ said Tom. 
man, as you do your horse!” 


bread. 


Brother Kaimes,”’ 


uneasily at Kent. 
new, impending danger to his father ? 
could Kent do? 


young Congdon tossed, restless and gloomy, on 


but when his hand touched it he drew it back as 
though it had been a coal of fire. 
at last, and woke with a start, his brain full of the 


whitened the air. 
ewer and basin, whistling and singing excitedly 


| ‘I do wish people’d mind their own business,” 
| Aunt Miriam Yates was saying, as I stepped into 
| her sitting-room one bright afternoon in May; 
and as she said it, her voice broke a little, and she 


He put his arm about 
the horse, who whinnied and thrust his head 
I know | 


“T'll back my 


THE YOUTH’S 


Going to the house they found supper in prog- 


ress—the table again heaped with bear-steak, | I 
venison, tea, coffee and several kinds of warm 


Mr. Kaimes sat near their hostess. 
“Do you think you will go on to Wheeling, | 
she asked, ‘‘since you seem 


not likely to tind this man Stoughton there ?”’ t 
“Yes; I shall go on in the morning. There | 

may be a chance. 

know him. He is doubtless very poor.” | ¢ 


Tom overheard this conversation, and looked | I 
Should he warn him of this 
But what | 
Tom decided to say nothing. 
But when the two boys went to sleep that night | ¢ 


his bed half the night. 1 
He had the note-book hidden under his pillow, 


He fell asleep | ¢ 


same wearisome doubt and pain. 


It was a gray, wintry morning. The wind 
blew with threatening gusts, and a flurry of snow | ¢ 
Kent was splashing at the 


to himself. Tom lay watching him in silence, 
until Kent caught sight of him. 


‘Hello! Awake, old fellow? I’m up early. 


schgol.”’ 


rowing this toe, and I don’t want to lay it down 
Young Congdon may not I’m going out to get some wistarias. I see they're 


I don’t see them down there.”’ 


tone of sullen melancholy. 


pantry as she spoke; and when she returned, 


| Ruth. She's been finding fault ever so long about 


i 


COMPANION. 


“Did your mother send you on any errand, | 
tuthie ?”’ 
“No, ma’am. 


I just came in on my way from 


“Go get yourself some cookies, then; I’m nar- | 


aside to me. 


JANUARY 29, 1891. 


“Muskrats!"* said Aunt Miriam, in a scornful 
«No, I guess muskrats didn’t carry 


em off,” she said, aloud. ‘They may have been 


stolen.” 


“Oh no, they haven’t been stolen! There's 


nobody in the neighborhood mean enough to do 


ill it’s finished.” that. I know my neighbors are honest.” 
“No, thank you, Aunt Miriam, I’m not hungry. “Well, well, my poor ducks!” said Aunt 


ypening. ‘Then I'll go find the ducks; they must 
rave dived under the cross fence and gone away ; | « 


‘*No, and you won't see ’em,’’ she replied, in a 
“There aren’t any 


lucks to see.”’ 
I remembered, in time, to keep my eyes and 
nouth in their normal positions this time, but 


was very much surprised, for even her beloved | 
flowers were not so dear to Aunt Miriam’s heart 


us her ducks. 
“Why, what’s happened to them ?”’ I asked. 
“I’ve given ‘em away,” said she, going into the 


ufter an absence that was very long, considering 


that her errand was simply to get a plate of | 
| cookies and some jam, she continued : 


“I gave "em away on Mrs. Wilson’s account, 


em. First it was that they climbed through the 


Mr. Armitage comes in the coach, and it will pass | fence and ate up her grass; then, when I built a | 


in a few minutes. What ails you, Tom? You 
were as dumb as a mole all night.” 





“It’s this that ails 
me!’’ He pulled out the note-book. “I can 
stand it no longer. Whose book is that ?’’ 

Kent, astonished, took the book. ‘It is mine. 
Where did you find it?” 

“Look at that turned-down page!’’ urged Tom, 
breathlessly. ‘The writing!—It is not yours? Is 
it a forgery ?”’ 

Kent shot a keen glance at him over the book, 
then bent his head as if to examine the writing. 

“Yes, it is mine,”’ he said, quietly. 


Tom sprang out of bed. 


Resecca HARDING DaAvVIs. 
(To be continued.) 


or —— 
For the Companion. 


AUNT MIRIAM’S DUCKS. 


lifted to her eyes an end of the stocking she was 
knitting, as if to wipe away a tear. 

“Why, Aunt Miriam,’ I cried, ‘“‘what’s the 
mat—”’ 

Quick as lightning the stocking dropped into her 

lap, and with snapping eyes she interrupted my 
| question before it was finished : 

“And I didn’t make any exceptions when I 
| said I wished people’d mind their own business; 
| 80 you can close your eyes and mouth, Ruth 
| Mabie! What do you see the matter ?”’ 
| I have no doubt that my appearance justified 
| this rather scathing rebuke, but as this was the 

first time in all my twelve years that I had seen 
Aunt Miriam weep, or otherwise display sorrowful 
| emotion, I could not help feeling that there was 
some excuse, however slight, for my open-eyed 
and open-mouthed wonder. 


picket fence across the brook, she complained that 
| they made such a noise every morning, just at 


daybreak, that she 
couldn't sleep. 

“I acknowledge they 
did make some noise; but 
she was two doors away, 
and my next-door neigh- 
bors on both sides never 
complained a bit, even 
when I asked them if the 
ducks bothered them; 
and I know very well they 
never bothered me. 

“And they just didn’t | 

trouble her, either, Ruth,”’ | 
she continued, with some 
vehemence. ‘‘It was 
nothing but spite. I com- | 
plained when her puppy | 
worried two of them to | 
death when they were | 
little, and she never could abide my ducks since. | 
That’s the long and the short of it.’’ 
“‘And you gave them away !” 
“Yes, I gave them to Cousin Pheenie, in the | 
country. She isn’t any too well off, you know, | 
and she’ll appreciate them, and take good care of 
them. I tell you, Ruthie, I hated to do it. I 
thought a great deal of my ducks, but I can’t live 
in a pitched battle all the time, and rather than 
do it I let ’em go.”’ 

The narrative saddened me, for I, too, was 
fond of the ducks. It could not well have been | 
otherwise, for none but the stoniest heart could 
help responding to Aunt Miriam’s accounts of | 
their accomplishments, their virtues and their | 
affectionate ways, and they really were remark- | 
ably intelligent, for ducks. 

So the brook looked very lonely, and even their 
corn-pan, half-full as they had left it when last 
they “‘shovelled’’ from it, took on a pathetic look. 

I could see a little line of paddling tracks in 
the earth of the garden, leading out toward the 
gate. At sight of it, I found it necessary to bring 
the corner of my apron to my eyes. 

Everything was accounted for now — Aunt 
Miriam’s vexation, and the empty egg-basket. 

I cut my visit short without partaking of the 
cookies and jam. 

‘‘Ruth,’’ Aunt Miriam called, as I was going 
away, “isn’t this your examination week ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘Well, then, ask your mother to let you stay 
over night with me, part of the week at least, so 
you won’t get all tuckered out walking.” 

I lived a mile and a half from school. 

“That is,’’ she added, “if you’d like to, of 
course.”” She knew perfectly well that it was a 
treat to me, but she liked to have me assure her 


| of it, as I did promptly. 


“Very well, then, bring your piece-work, and 
come as early as you can.” 








Nor could I account. for her curt treatment. 
She was usually the kindest of aunts. Her match- 
less pumpkin pies and delicious cookies were 
always at my disposal, and the occasions were 
very few when I had visited her without getting a 
choice slip of some kind of flower. 

“Mrs. Perkins gave me two, Ruthie, so there’s 
one for you,”’ was the usual form of presentation 
on such occasions. The love of flowers, I think, 

| was the chief bond of union between us. 

Then, too, I could see, hanging empty on the 
kitchen wall, a little basket which I often found 
filled with big white and pale green ducks’ eggs, 
to be handed to me as I was going. 
my reception was so unlike that usually accorded 
me, that I was quite taken aback. 

To hide my chagrin, and a trifling moisture 
which was rising to my own eyes, I stepped to the 

| back door and looked out upon the flowers, and 
| away to the little brook at the foot of the garden, 
where the ducks, a beautiful flock of seventeen, 
mostly white ones, made their headquarters. 

Presently a voice which betrayed the change of 
heart that had taken place in Aunt Miriam’s 

| breast since she last spoke, inquired : 


Altogether, | 


This on the morrow I took care to do, and four 
o’clock found us cosily seated at work, I at my 
delightful patchwork, and Aunt Miriam at her 
knitting. 
| sun’’ put together, and was lost in admiration of 
| it, when in came Cousin Pheenie, with some ex- 
citement showing in her meek, pale face. 
| **Miriam,’’ she said, ‘‘didn’t you send me those 

ducks yesterday ?”’ 

“Didn’t 1? Why, of course I did. 

you mean, Pheenie ?”’ 

| ‘Why, when I went out to feed ’em this morn- 
ing, I couldn’t find so much as a feather of them, 
so the only way I could account for it was, that 
| possibly I might have dreamt it. I do have such 
real dreams, sometimes,’’ she went on apologeti- 
cally, seeing the look of amazement in Aunt 
| Miriam’s face. 
| Dreamt it! No indeed, you didn’t; I sent 
them out by your neighbor, Mr. Cowles. But 
where are they? Haven’t you found them ?”’ she 
cried, losing her logic in the excitement. ‘Did 
you hunt for them ?” 

“Yes, I’ve hunted everywhere, but it’s no use. 
They must have been caught by muskrats.” 


What do 





Aunt Miriam ?” 


| you hear that?’ 


| taking my actions for drowsiness. 


I had just got one point of my “rising | 


Miriam, in a quick, impatient way, while her 
tingers worked on her apron as if running a scale 


yn a piano, a nervous trick she must have brought 


with her from girlhood, when she had ‘taken 
lessons,”’ for I had never seen her play. 
with an effort, she put the matter away, and 
invited her cousin to stay to tea. 
Pheenie said she could not stay. 


Then, 
But Cousin 


Not a word was said during the meal. Aunt 


Miriam showed no agitation, but I noticed a little 
red spot on each of her cheeks. 


When the tea-things had been cleared away, 


and we were sitting again at our sewing, I ven- 
tured to return to the question. 


“Why don’t you think the rats took them, 
I asked. 
“Why, child, do you suppose those ducks 


didn’t know any better than to get themselves 
eaten up by muskrats ? 


No danger of it! Now 
if she’d said weasels, it would be a different thing, 


for weasels are cute, there’s no denying it. But 


muskrats; two-legged muskrats, I say.” 

She paused a moment, and went on. ‘But I 
wasn’t going to insist on it to Pheenie. It would 
hurt her more if she really thought one of her 
neighbors was dishonest, than if she’d lost all the 
ducks in the country. She hasn’t much feeling 
in the matter; she didn’t raise them. But she 
has the most faith in human nature of anybody I 
ever saw. A good thing to have, I suppose, but 
if she had neighbors like some folks’s, I’m afraid 
she wouldn't be so charitable.” 


I did not sleep very well that night. The little 


| town was newly blessed with street-cars, which 
|ran semi-occasionally, and always passed the 


house just as I was on the verge of sleep. 

When they had stopped running for the night, 
a chorus of cats started up, punctuated twice 
during the night by the roar of a train, so that, 
altogether, the place was far less quiet than my 
own home, where only the bullfrog broke the 
silence of night in May. 

At last I fell asleep, and seemed to have been 
sleeping about five minutes, although it must 
have been as many hours, when the bed began to 
rock violently, so that I was rolled from side to 
side. 

Dreadfully frightened, I awoke to find Aunt 
Miriam shaking my shoulder, and calling softly : 

“Ruthie, Ruthie—do you hear anything—did 
’ She spoke in an awe-struck 
whisper that chilled my blood, for burglars were 


| the only thing I could think of, so I clung to her, 
| and hid my head on her shoulder. 


“Ruth Mabie, do wake up!”’ she cried, mis- 
“There it is 
again.”’ 

Collecting my sleepy senses, I drew myself 
away from her and listened intently. 

This time I heard it—an unmistakable soft 
“quack, quack,’’ such as ducks, wild and tame, 
make in the morning at the first streak of light. 

Aunt Miriam’s brown eyes were looking in 
mine for encouragement before she permitted 
herself to hope. ‘It’s the ducks; Aunt Miriam; 
it’s your ducks,”’ I said. 

| ‘I believe it is,’’ she said, solemnly. 
| found their way home!’’ 
| We jumped out of bed, dressed hurriedly, and 
then ran out into the yard and through the tall, 
| wet grass to the brook, where the most perfect 
| picture of contentment I had ever seen presented 
| itself to us. 

Aunt Miriam’s ducks, every one of the seven- 
| teen, were softly quacking, and taking turns, in 
| the limited space of the ‘‘pond,”’ in rising to their 
| greatest possible height, and fanning the air with 
| their beautiful wings—a performance which was 
| kept up by each duck for nearly a minute. 
| When they espied their mistress, Mrs. Wilson 
| must have wakened to a sense of her trials; for 
| surely seventeen ducks never made such a noise 
| before. Then I glanced at Aunt Miriam, and for 
| the second time in two days—and twelve years— 
fancied I saw tears in her eyes. 
| ‘Ruth,’ she said to me, as she looked up de- 
fiantly at Mrs. Wilson’s windows, which the sun 
was just reddening, “I shall never part with them 
again, come what may.” 
| Then an unlooked for thing happened. Mrs 
| Wilson’s door opened, and that lady came out, 
and approaching as near as the division fence 
would allow, beckoned to Aunt Miriam. 

‘*Miss Yates,”’ said she, ‘I see your ducks are 
back. Did they come home themselves ?”’ 

She had probably drawn her inference from our 
actions at the brook. 

“Yes, ma’am, they did,’ answered Aunt 
Miriam, uncompromisingly. 

‘And are you going to send them away again ?”’ 

“No, ma’am, I’m not.’’ Aunt Miriam’s air 
was almost aggressive. 

‘*Well, I’m glad of it,’ answered Mrs. Wilson. 
“T haven’t felt so mean ina long time as I did 
night before last, when I saw those ducks bundled 
into a wagon and taken away, and I don’t want 
to feel so again. Good morning.” 

She turned abruptly, and went into the house 

Aunt Miriam looked at me in a confused sort 
of way, and as we entered the kitchen, with the 


“They've 
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corn-pan losing its contents from its careless slant probabilities, there came a scratch at the eastern | to leave it was to perish, perhaps, in a still more 


on her arm, she turned to me and said: 

“I’m afraid I’m a hard old woman, Ruthie. 
Faith in human nature isn’t such a bad thing, 
after all!” NELLIE E. C. Scort. 
tia —— 


FUTURE AND PAST. 


Let us model our spirit to chance and change, 

Let us lesson our spirit to hope, and range 

Through pleasures to come—through years unknown ; 
But never forget the time that’s flown ! 


—Bryan Waller Procter. 


——_<@>——_—_—__ 


For the Companion. 


AT LOS VALLES GRANDES. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


A Siege and an Ambuscade. 


We watched long and anxiously the slowly roll- 
ing log as it came more plainly into view across 
the level space before our western door. Nota 
glimpse of the motive power could be obtained; 
but it ground and crushed its way along with omi- 
nous certainty, straight in our direction. 

I turned over in my mind many projects for stay- 
ing its progress, not one of which was practicable. 
At the rate the log was moving, we could hope for 
no assistance to reach us from the Valleys in 
season to save our lives. Just as I had come to 
this conclusion, the log stopped. I looked through 
my glass, and saw the cause. 

“Sergeant,” I exclaimed, “the log has struck a 
rock. Draw a bead on the log. Don’t let a man 
jump over it to remove the stone!” 

The Sergeant stood at the open door, the barrel 
of his rifle pressed against the right door-post, 
ready for a movement of the enemy above the 
log, which had, in fact, struck the only obstacle 
lying between it and our refuge—a loose fragment 
of sandstone. All the efforts of the men behind 
the Jog had no effect, except to swing the end 
farthest from the obstacle slightly ahead. 

“There seems to be nothing for them to do but 
to remove the stone. Keep a sharp eye on the 
log, Sergeant.” 

1 had hardly spoken when a sudden discharge 
of rifles ran irregularly along the length of the 
log, and under cover of the fire a stalwart war- 
rior leaped over, seized the stone, and had lifted 
it nearly to the top, when Sergeant Cunning 
ham’s rifle spoke sharply. 

The stone dropped on our side; the Indian 
fell forward, with his arms extended toward his 
friends, who pulled him over the log, and he 
was sereened from our sight. The fire of the 
Navajos did us no harm. 

The fire on the roof was replenished from 
time to time, and a vigilant watch was kept up. 

At last the Sergeant, who was still at the open 
door, exclaimed, “Lieutenant, the stone is mov- 
ing! It’s dropping into the ground!” 

I was at the moment looking out of the east 
window. By the time I reached the opposite 
window, there was no stone to be seen in front 
of the log. 

“It's gone, and here comes the log! They 
must have dug under the log with their knives, 
and sunk the stone.” 

“Yes, sir, and they’re safe to move that breast- 
work up to the cabin door and roast us out.” 

“If there were two or three more such stones 
in the way, Sergeant, the delay might serve us 
until help comes.” 

“Let’s put ’em in the way, Lieutenant.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“If you'll cover me with the two revolvers, Pl 
run out there and drop a couple of stones in the 
Way.” 

“All right, Sergeant, and when you return I'll 
drop two more.” 

We went quickly to work to carry out our plan. 
The Sergeant once more replenished the fire, and 
then selected from the loose rubbish which had 
been torn from the top of the chimney two good- 
sized stones. 

Removing his shoes, the Sergeant, with my as- 
sistance, raised two big stones to his breast, and 
stood in the doorway with them clasped firmly in 
his arms. I took the revolvers in my hands and 
whispered the word, and he started out at a rapid 
walk, setting his feet down carefully and without 
noise. He dropped the stones, one before the 
other, without attracting attention, and regained 
the cabin without a shot being fired on either side. 

Now it was my turn. I made the same prepara- 
tions the Sergeant had made, but, being a less 
muscular man than he, I chose stones of less 
weight. I felt that I must not be outdone by my 
brave comrade, so I went beyond the place where 
he dropped his last stone. 

\t that instant an Indian raised his head above 
the log and fired. The bullet struck the falling 
rock, and sent a shower of stinging splinters into 
my face. I turned and fled. 

With the discharge of the Indian’s rifle, Sergeant 
Cunningham opened a rapid fusillade with the re- 
volvers, and successfully covered my retreat to the 
cabin; but we saw that our last chance at stone- 
dropping was past. 

Several terribly long hours had crept past since 
we saw Vie turn the butte on her errand to the 
Valleys, and judging by the time it had taken the 
Navajos to bore a tunnel under their log and un- 
(lermine the first trigging-stone, we estimated that 
two more hours must pass before the four obstruc 





tions we had placed in their way could be removed, | 


unless they took some more speedy method. 

It was quite nine miles to camp, and the dog 
could reach it easily in an hour. If she had 
arrived, help should by this time be fairly on the 
Way; butif she had been killed by the besiegers 
before she reached the north end of the butte, or 
had been torn in pieces by wolves! 

Should the log once reach our door, we could not 
hope to do more than make the price of our lives 
dear to the enemy. 








door. 
sound, the scratch was repeated, accompanied by 
a whine which swelled into a low bark. 

“Bless us, Lieutenant, it’s Vic come back!” ex- 
claimed the Sergeant, springing to the door and 
flinging it wide open. 

In trotted Vic, and coming up to me, she dropped | 
a stick at my feet bearing the words: “Jn the collar 
as before.” } 


As we stood startled by the unexpected | 
| 
} 
| 


It took some little time to secure Vic. She capered 
about the rvom, licked our hands and faces, jumped 
up to the noses of the horse and mule, and be- 
haved crazily. We dared not leave the window, 
lest our watchful foes should have a chance to pick 
up the obstacles to the progress of their log. 

But Vic came to me at last, and submitted her | 
neck for inspection. I found in a little sack a 
letter which read as follows: | 

| 
Camp at Los Valles Grandes. | 
November —, 1 
Lieutenant: Message received. Corporal Coffey | 
and eight men leave here at 10.15 P. M. 
Respectfully Yours, 
James Mulligan, 
Sergeant Co.“ F,” —th Infantry. 





“Come here, little doggie!” said Sergeant Cun- 
ningham. “If we get out of this, the company 
shall pay for a new collar and a medal of honor 
for you.” 

“If that detail marches at the regulation gait of 
three miles an hour,” I said, “it should be here by 
a quarter past one, and it now lacks a quarter of | 
twelve.” 

I had no time even to think of the full extent of 
my gratitude to the dog. | 

“The men will do better than that, sir, if they | 
keep on the road. The trouble will be in sticking 
to the trail. They have never been this way.” 

“I think the crossing of this and the hot springs 
trail cannot be far from here. Let’s take a shot 
at that log once a minute from now on, and the 
noise may attract our friends.” | 

We began firing at once, aiming at the under | 
side of the log, where it touched the earth. 


Tam 


horrible way. Just as I was on the brink of de 
spair, the Sergeant gasped rather than spoke : 
“They are here, Lieutenant! hark! hark!” 
Ping! ping! We heard the sound of rifle-shots, 
and then a good, honest cheer. 
sweeter music? 


Was there ever 


The blanket was quickly withdrawn from the | 


chimney-top, and two thuds on the east side of the 
cabin showed that the Indians had left the roof. A 


general scurrying of feet and other thuds down the | 


perpendicular wall back of the spring showed the 
besiegers were in full and demoralized retreat. 
We threw the doors open, and our triends rushed 


in, and before a greeting was said, feet and butts 


of muskets were sweeping brands and straw into 
the fireplace, and the roaring draught was fast 
clearing the air. 

Well, we were glad to see the nine men! We 


|} shook hands all round, and then went outside to 


see whether the volleys of the rescuing party had 
inflicted any punishment upon the Navajos. Two 
dead Indians lay near the cabin, and farther away 
the one we had killed. There were traces which 
showed that others had been wounded. 

We kindled a fire outside the cabin, and sat about 
it for a time to rest and take a lunch. The horse 
and mule had been badly singed about the legs, but 
were not disabled. Within an hour afterward we 
took up the line of march for the Valleys, where we 
arrived at daybreak. 

The evening of the same day, the men who had 
been left at Jemez arrived without adventure on 


| their march; and Cordova, with his son, at once set 


out on the trail of the Navajos who had stolen his 
animals, to ascertain why they were in our vicinity. 

Cordova and his son returned after four days of 
scouting. They found that the Indians had left 


| their camp on the Jemez road promptly after their 


defeat, and had struck straight through the hills 
toward the Rio Grande, where they had joined the 
main body, the same which had attacked us on the 
ninth of October, and which had recently made 
several successful raids on the flocks and herds 
near Pena Blanca and Galisteo. 





Piloting the Stolen Cattle. 


confident that this sent some gravel into the eyes | 
of the rollers, if it did them no other damage. | 

Two of the stones we had dropped were soon | 
undermined and sunk, and the log had stopped at | 
the third, less than a hundred yards away. 

As it came on, Sergeant Cunningham, who had | 
gone up the chimney to replenish the fire, said he 
could see the prostrate body of a warrior revealed | 
beyond—good evidence that his first shot had been 
fatal. If the next two stones should be removed 
as rapidly as the others, we feared the Indians 
would reach us, unless the rescuing party pre- 
vented, at about half-past twelve. 

The time, marked by our periodical shots at the 
log, dragged wearily on, the Indians slowly and 
surely approaching the cabin. Knowing nothing 
of the use to which we had put our dog, they 
looked upon us as sure prey, and I have no doubt | 
made no haste in their approach, that they might 
torture us with visions of the horrible fate which 
they thought surely awaited us. 

The third stone disappeared, and the log moved 
with a louder grating over the gravelly soil to the 
last obstacle, about thirty yards away, and paused. 

“I believe, Lieutenant,” said Cunningham, “I 
could hit those fellows’ legs now from the top of 
the chimney.” 

“All right, Sergeant; go up and try it,” I replied. | 
“A redskin with a broken leg could do us as little 
injury as one with a broken head.” 

The words were hardly spoken, and the Sergeant 
had barely reached the fireplace, when, as if in 
anticipation of this movement, two figures leaped | 
over the end of the log nearest the perpendicular 
rock, ran to the corner formed by the cabin and | 
the wall, and by the aid of the dovetailed ends of | 
the logs, clambered quickly to the roof, the shot I 
sent at them having no effect. 

As if the whole thing had been previously | 
planned, the two Indians no sooner reached the 
roof than they began throwing the flaming brands 
of our bonfire down the chimney, where they broke 
into gragments and rolled over the floor, setting 
fire to the scattered straw. 

A blanket was thrown over the top of the chimney 
to prevent a draught, and soon the whole interior 
was thick with stifling smoke. 

The horse and mule plunged frantically, sending 
the coals in every direction. Our eyes began to 
smart painfully, and we felt ourselves strangling 


While the Sergeant and I stood at the windows, | and choking in the thick and poisonous atmosphere. 


Speculating in no very hopeful vein over these 


| 


To remain in the house was to be burned alive; 


| appeared. 


It was Cordova’s opinion that the detachment 
which had besieged me in the cabin had been to 
the Valleys to see what chance there was for run 
ning the stock through there. Their report must 
have been favorable, for Cordova said that a party 
of forty-seven Navajos were now encamped in 
Los Vallecitos, apparently intending to pass us the 
following night with their booty. 

I prepared at once to retake the stolen stock, and 
capture the Navajos. Though they were now but 
forty-seven in number, others might join them 
before they reached La Puerta. 

That the Navajos, if they were watching our 
movements, might not surmise that we knew of 
their being near us, | ordered the scouting party not 
to go out the next morning, and all the men to 
keep within the parade. 

The next evening I marched all the company, 
except the guard, by way of the reserved trail into 
the valley of St. Anthony, and entered La Puerta 
from the western end. This was done for fear 
some advance guard might witness the movement 
if we went the usual way, and because so large a 
party would leave a trail visible to the red men 
even by starlight, and there would be moonlight 
before they could cross the valley. 

It was my intention to make an,ambush in La 
Puerta. In the narrowest part of that caiion, 
where it was barely fifty feet wide, the walls rose 
perpendicularly on each side. A hundred yards 
cast and west of the narrows were good places of 








| concealment. I placed thirteen men under Sergeant 


Cunningham at the western end, and took as many 
with me to the eastern. 

The Sergeant was instructed to keep his men 
perfectly quiet until the head of the herd had 
passed their place of concealment, and then, under 
cover of the noise made by the moving animals, to 
slip down into the cation, and when the rear of the 
herd came up, make a dash across in front of the 
Indians and commence firing, taking care not to 
hit us. 

For myself, I intended to drop into the valley 
with my detachment when the Navajo rear had 
passed, deploy, and beg the whole party. 

It was a long and tiresome wait before the raiders 
The men had been told that they might 
sleep, and many of them had availed themselves 
of the permission. The moon rose at ten o’clock, 
and made everything nearly as bright as day in the 
rarefied atmosphere peculiar to the arid region of 
the plains and Rockies in which we were. 
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I sat on a bowlder, and watched through the 
tedious hours until three o’clock, when Cordova 
approached, 

“What sound is that, Teniente?”” he whispered. 

I listened, and heard the distant bleating of sheep, 
occasionally accompanied by the deep lowing of 
cattle. 


|} Soon afterward | noticed a sound like the rushing 
of wind in a pine forest. It was the myriad feet 
| of the coming flocks and herds hurrying along the 
grassy valley. 


This was the signal of preparation, and all the 
men were aroused and made ready 
proaching struggle. 

Another half hour passed, and over a roll in the 
surface of the valley, revealed against the sky and 
looking many times their actual size in the uncer- 
tain perspective, appeared two tall figures, which 
nearer approach showed to be two mounted Indians 
piloting the captured stock, which followed close 
behind. 

The Indians entered the defile, and the goats and 
sheep, which had been spread widely over the 
open valley, scampered, crowded and overleaped 
each other as they closed into the narrow way. 

There seemed to be fully two thousand of them, 
intermingled with a motley herd of horses, mules, 
asses and kine of all sizes and descriptions, num- 
bering three hundred more, all driven by a party 
of seventy-four Indians. 

The cattle-thieves‘were evidently congratulating 
themselves upon having run the gauntlet of the 
military camp and being out of danger, for they 
had abandoned the traditional reserve of the 
Indian, and were talking loudly and hilariously as 
they passed my wing of the ambuscade. 

Capt. C. A. CURTIS, U 


for the ap 
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(To be continued.) 
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SNOW-FLAKES. 


Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 





—Longfellow. 


For the Companion. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BELLS. 


No single object within the walls of the Krem. 
lin at Moscow, that citadel and city within itself, 
attracts the stranger with more interest than 
the famous King of Bells, which is said to have 
been cracked in the furnace, and now lies at the 
foot of the Tower of Ivan. 

A large piece is broken from the side, but it 
still weighs about a hundred and ninety tons, 
for it is over nineteen feet in height, and more 
than sixty in cireumference. When it was cast 

in 1733, by order of the Empress Anne, the gold, 

silver and copper consumed in the operation 
were valued at nearly half a million dollars. 

The casting took place, accompanied by re 
ious ceremonies, and royal ladies vied with each 
other in throwing the gold ornaments worn upon 
their persons into the great caldron of molten 
metal. Doubtless this very generosity of con- 
tribution served to impart brittleness to the 
material. 

The largest bell in actual use is also at Mos- 
cow, and is said to weigh a hundred and twenty. 
eight tons. The great bell of Pekin, China, is 
recorded as weighing fifty-three tons, and that 
of the Cologne Cathedral weighs over twenty- 
five tons. 

Bells were in use in China, Japan and India 
long before they were known in Europe. In the 
space fronting the temples of Nikko, Japan, 

there are enormous bells of exquisite purity of 
sound, too heavy to be suspended in any tower 
which this people build, and so they are swung on 
low frames of stout timber, the bell being only 
three or four feet from the ground. 

They are rung by means of battering-rams, 
made of long joists of hard wood, suspended so 
as to swing by the united aid of many human 
hands. They give out soft and muffled, though 
deep end far-reaching, notes. 

There is a bell before the temple of Amarapura, 
Burm th, which is hung, after this Japanese fashion, 
low down near the ground, and which weighs over 
eighty tons. 

The early influence of bells upon architecture is 
obvious, since we undoubtedly owe to them the 
building of nearly all the famous towers of the 
world. Originally these were only raised just 
above the church-roof to admit a central light, but 
when bells became common, they were adapted to 
their use. 

Bells are mostly cast from a composition of 
copper and tin, though other ingredients are often 
used. When the right proportions of these two 
metals are combined and reduced by.intense heat 
to liquid form, the mass is poured into a clay mould 
of the desired shape and size. 

The small bronze bells found in the ancient 
palace of Nimrod contained ninety parts of copper 
and but ten of tin; in our day the proportions are, 
say, eighty parts of copper to twenty of tin. 

Hand-bells vary more than those designed for 
public use, and are often composed of brass, silver 
and even gold. Itis a common idea that silver is 
mixed with other metals in the casting of bells to 
mellow the sound, but this is a mistake; any large 
quantity of silver would seriously injure the tone. 

It is not alone the composition which determines 
the quality of a bell; very much depends upon its 
shape. Moreover, the proportions between its 
height, width and thickness are all to be taken into 
consideration. The dimensions, roughly stated, 
which are deemed to be the best for large bells, are 
one-fifteenth of the diameter in thickness, and 
twelve times the thickness in height. 

Bells have been cast of steel, but they do not 
produce the perfect notes resulting from the use of 
copper and tin. The Swiss have even cast bells 
of glass, which emit extremely fine sounds, but 
the brittleness of this material renders them sure 
to crack in using. 

| From long usage bells have come to be most 
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intimately connected with religious services in all 
Christian churches, which is thought to be the 
reason why Mohammedans do not use them, but 
substitute for them the cry of the Muezzin from 
the top of the mosques, by which the faithful are 
summoned to prayer. 

The Assyrian chariots were hung with bells 
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have summoned the people daily to matins and 
to vespers for a hundred years and more. 

There is an old bell-ringer, a veritable hermit 
and enthusiast about bells, who lives here with 
these brazen-tongued instruments as his only 
companions. He will tell you how, for many 
years, man and boy, he has summoned the de- 


Casting a bell. 


intended to terrify the enemy, and spur the war 
riors to the fray. The head-gear of Grecian war- 
horses was similarly adorned, designed to create 
a panic in the ranks of the foe. 

There are many superstitions about bells. It 
is recorded that the bell of old St. Paul’s Church, 
London, was rung in ancient times in order to 
still araging tempest, and to overcome the electric 
force of the lightning. 

This bell was only tolled on the death of a 
member of the royal family, and it was long pop- 
ularly believed that when it did ring it turned all 
the beer sour in the neighborhood. 

Chimes of bells have been brought to great per- 
fection, and we have in this country many fine 
specimens; but the inventive genius of the Neth- 
erlands has rendered that country famous in this 
respect. In some instances these tune-playing 
bells are performed upon by means of a cylinder, 
on the principle of a barrel-organ, though, as is 


the case in this country and in England, they are | 


generally played by hand. 

In the Tower of Ivan, at Moscow, there is a 
chime of silver bells which daily ring forth the 
national anthem of Russia, with pleasing effect if 
one is near the banks of the winding Moskva 
River. 

The custom of hanging bells upon the necks of 
animals is of very ancient origin. Their useful- 
ness is too apparent to require explanation. The 
camel-driver of the desert is familiar with them, 
and the mule trains of South America do not 
move without them. The leading animal wears 
the bell, and is instinctively followed by the rest; 
if the instrument is by chance removed from the 
leader, the whole train will at once become de- 
moralized. 

In an accident which occurred at the Saxon 
silver mines not long ago, most of the workmen, 
twelve hundred feet below the surface of the 
earth, were warned in time to save their lives by 
the silence of their faithful watchman, the bell. 

In these mines of Saxony one hears at all times, 
floating musically through the drifts, the notes of 
a bell, two minutes only intervening between 
each stroke of the hammer. It is called the bell 
of safety, and its peculiarity is that its silence 
gives the warning of danger. 

Flooding is the exigency to be guarded against 
in these mines. The automatic bell is so operated 
upon by a water-wheel, that if flooding begins, 
owing to any obstruction to the deep drainage or 
otherwise, this faithful watchman ceases to utter 
the notes of safety. 

The Neapolitans deck their gaily caparisoned 
horses with many bells; the muleteers of the 
Alps mingle bells and ornamental ribbons upon 
the necks of their beasts; the young girls at vin- 
tage time cap their ribboned poles with 
and the cattle of the Tyrol are heard while yet a 
long way off upon the hills by the tinkling of 
their bells. 

If the reader should chance to visit Havana, 
let him not fail to ascend the towers of the ancient 
Cathedral which contains the tomb of Columbus. 
Here he will see a number of antique bells, which 


them, | 


yout by means of these resonant voices; he will 
speak of the alarms he has sounded, and of the 
numberless marriage and funeral chimes he has 
rung out. 

It seems almost incredible, but we are told upon 
good authority that a mere scratch may break 
the largest bell, and the ‘more perfect its note, the 
more certain its destruction. A small cord tied 
closely round the barrel during the vibration will 
break the structure as surely as will a direct and 
heavy blow from a sledge-hammer. 

M. M. BaLov. 


+o 


For the Companion. 
A SUNBEAM. 


One sunbeam shot across a cloudy day 
Can brighten all the drear expanse of skies ; 
One loving smile can make a weary way 
A path to paradise. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


—+o— 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Two recent events in France tend to show that 


the Republic, instead of growing weaker as time | 


goes on, is becoming stronger, and more, instead 
of less, satisfactory to the mass of the French 
people. 


One of these events was the election, early in | 


January, of a certain number of Senators for 
terms of nine years. 
gain of Republican Senators was made, by which 
the Republican 
the French 
ened. 

The French Senators are elected, not directly 
by the popular vote (as the Deputies are), but by 
an indirect method. A convention, composed of 
the members of the councils of the department, 
delegates chosen by the communal and city coun- 
cils, and the deputies who represent the depart- 
ment in the lower house of the Parliament, assem- 
bles and chooses the Senators for the department. 

This method gives a better chance than univer- 
sal suffrage for the selection of men of monarchi- 


Parliament is materially strength- 





cal, or at least conservative, opinions, and thus 


the election of additional Republican Senators is 
more significant than would be the case with the 
| election of deputies. 

The other symptom of the increasing strength 
| of the Republic lies in the declaration in its favor 
| of a number of prominent leaders in the French 
| Roman Catholic Church. 

| Foremost among these is Cardinal Lavigerie, 
| who has become famous in recent years for his 
| zealous efforts to suppress the slave-trade. He 
| has declared that the French Roman Catholic 
| Church should not remain in opposition to the 
settled government, and that it should not encour- 
age pretenders who are seeking to overthrow the 
| Republic, and set up a monarchy in its place. 

| ‘The stand thus taken by one of the most emi- 
| nent and liberal-minded princes of the Church 
has been adopted by other eminent prelates, such 
as the Archbishops of Tours, Cambray and Rouen. 


In this election a decided | 


majority in the upper house of | 


French priesthood have submitted to this view of 
the prelates, and have declared for the Republic. 

The support of the Church is a matter of high 
importance to the Republic; for hitherto, when- 
ever a republic has been attempted in France, it 
has always had to meet the hostility of the great 
mass of the bishops and priests. 

They have always been monarchists, believing 
that the monarchy was the form of government 
whose interests would best harmonize with those 
of the Church, and which would be the most 
ready to defend the Church from the attacks of its 
eneinies. 

The French Church, it is true, gave a luke- 
warm support to the Empire of Napoleon III.; 
but even during the prosperous reign of that sov- 
ereign, the greater number of priests and bishops 
were at heart in favor of a restoration of the old 
monarchy. 

It is probably good policy for the Church to 
rally to the Republic. The present government 


has already shown its ability successfully to resist | 


many and formidable assaults. It has now nearly 
completed its sixteenth year, its constitution 
having been voted by the National Assembly on 
February 25, 1875; while in reality it has existed 
since the overthrow of the Empire in 1870; and 
itis much stronger than was any previous French 
government of the century, although it has at- 
tained a greater age than any of them. 

The First Empire fell after it had been in power 
about eleven years. The restored Bourbon mon- 
archy was overthrown in its fifteenth year. The 


Orleans monarchy and the Second Empire each | 


lasted for eighteen years. 

With the suppression of its dynastic enemies, 
and the accession to its support of the great body 
of the bishops and priests, which will doubtless 
bring to it also the support of large numbers of 
the peasants, the Republic seems, according to 
present indications, to have still a long life before 
it. 


~~ 
or 





KING BY AND BY. 


In his bright reign all debts are paid ; 

The ghosts of all crimes and blunders laid ; 
The penniless one can borrow ; 

No shadows darken his shining track, 

No burdens rest on the toil-worn back, 

No clouds hang over us grim and black, 
In the glorious reign of To-Morrow. 


Selected. —Lucy A. Farnum. 


+e 
| THE SUPREME COURT. 


| 
| The President recently appointed a justice of 


the United States District Court, Judge Henry B. | 
| Brown, of the eastern district of Michigan, to | 
| the Supreme Court of the United States. Not | 


| long before he promoted Justice Brewer, of the 
| United States Circuit Court, to a place upon the 
| same bench. 

| These two appointments tend to confirm a ten- 
| dency, already marked, to recruit the Supreme 
| Court by drawing members from the two lower 
| federal courts. 

| The Circuit Court, which was created in 1869 
|to relieve the pressure of business upon the 
| Supreme Court, consists of ten justices. The 
| District Courts are fifty-eight in number, and 
| there is one judge for each district. 

The Supreme Court, besides being a body of 
the highest dignity and importance, is remarka- 
ble for the character of permanence which it 
| possesses. 
| Its justices hold their office for life, and though 
|the United States Senate is also a permanent 


individual members, its membership has not, in 


fact, the character of permanence which marks | 


| the Supreme Court. 

No other body in the world surpasses the 
Supreme Court in this quality of permanence. 
Four lives of its members span the entire con- 
tinuous period of the existence of the republic 
under the Constitution—a period of almost one 
hundred and two years. 

Justice Stephen J. Field, who is the senior 
member of the court, was appointed in 1863 by 
President Lincoln. When he came in he found 
upon the bench Justice Wayne of Georgia, who 

had been a justice since 1835, when he was ap- 
| pointed by President Jackson. 

Justice Wayne, in entering, had found Chief 

Justice Marshall, appointed by President Adams 
| in 1801, still upon the bench, and one of the orig- 

inal justices, William Cushing, appointed in 1789 


| years afterward. 
| These four terms of service are by no means 
the four longest of justices of the Supreme Court, 
but are simply those which overlapped one an- 
| other in the history of the court. They not only 
| have measured the span of the republic’s exist- 
| ence, but have thirteen years to spare. 

Justice Story served exactly as long as Chief 
| Justice Marshall upon the bench—thirty-four 
years. For twenty-four years, from 1811 to 1835, 


these two illustrious men sat in the court together. | 
| For sixty-three years, from 1801 to 1864, the | 


| Supreme Court had but two chief justices—Mar- 
| shall and Taney. 

Several Presidents have had no opportunity to 
| appoint a justice to the Supreme Court, though 
this has not been the case with any President who 

has served a full term. 
| This peculiar character of permanence is emi- 


body, being renewed merely by new elections of | 


| by Washington, was still in service when Marshall | 
was appointed, and continued in service nine | 
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henner guarantee of the permanence of the 
republic, since its power of passing upon the con- 
| stitutionality of acts of Congress removes causes 
of dispute which might otherwise be dangerous 
|tothe Union. 

No one President, party or decade constitutes 
it, and it is not subject to passing movements and 
| passions. The President takes his oath of office 
| from its chief; and to influence its decisions, or 
| to affect its character save by at the most two or 


| * . . 
| three appointments, is beyond his power. 


————+or—____ 


MANNERS SHOW THE MAN. 


American social life offers more varied and re- 
| markable phases than that of any other country, 
| because of the chances which each citizen has of 

rising from the lowest to the highest position, and 
| because of the rapidity and frequency of such 
| changes. 
A senator, for example, whose parents had been 

uncultured and ignorant, but honest and respecta- 
| ble people, and who had been himself received in 
foreign courts, ate with his knife until the day of 
| his death, blew his food to cool it, and embellished 

his conversation with many “Great Scotts!” 
So common is the change in social position, that 
the lack of education in gentle manners is the 
most embarrassing difficulty which our people have 
}to meet. The struggle, the hard work, the difficul- 
| ties in the way of a man who is pushing upward 
| are more easily met than the sharp pain of finding 
| himself awkward and boorish in trivial details of 
| conduct, when he is brought into the companion. 
| ship of those who have, from childhood, been 
trained in the social graces. 
A poor widow who supported her family by 
doing chores in the houses of wealthy people was 
| surprised by a visitor lately while at dinner with 
| her children. 
The table was daintily laid, and the boys and 
girls were obliged to observe all the forms which 
| their mother had seen in the houses of her em- 
| ployers. ° 
| “Why should they not be taught to behave as 
| well as the rich boys and girls?” she said, without 
| any air of making an apology. “And besides, they 
| may be rich themselves some day. Who knows?” 
| Few poor boysin America have mothers so keen- 

sighted or so wise as was this poor woman; and 
|the boys themselves forget, in their hurry to 
acquire the money or position which will give them 
| distinction, the importance of acquiring the man 
| ners without which their distinction may be made 
| ridiculous. 

A czar, or a saint, or a great poet might travel 
incognito around the world, his rank or merit un- 
discovered. Buta man cannot enter a car or eat 
an apple without betraying how just is his claim 
to gentle breeding. 


+o 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


“I see,” he observed, walking into the sanctum, 
“that you need the services of a leader-writer on 
your paper.” 

“That position has been 
reply. 

He sighed. 

“I notice, also,” he went on, “that you advertise 
for a person to address envelopes. Is that position 

| still open?” 

“It is.” 

“Then I'll take it.” 

This conversation is chronicled in a comic weekly, 
and is supposed to illustrate the fall from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous; but it shows something else 
that the writer never thought of. It shows the 
spirit of common-sense. 

Senator Stanford once remarked that he remem- 
bered the days of ’49 in California, when any man 
could make four dollars a day, and yet there was 
a beggar on every corner. Their invariable ex- 
cuse, when they deigned to give any, was that 
there was no work at their trade. At the present 
day there are people in every community who are 
on the way to starvation or the life of a tramp, 
because what they can find to do does not suit 
them. 

The boy with the right spirit and the boy with 
the wrong spirit come into competition every day. 
A merchant advertises for a boy to help on the 
books, and gets him. In comes another applicant, 
and when informed that the vacancy is filled, walks 
out with his chin in the air. A third boy, on re- 
ceiving the same answer, applies for a place as 
errand-boy. Ten to one he gets it, and is soon pro- 
moted to a clerkship. 

In the early days of Bismarck, now the capital 
of North Dakota, a city ordinance was passed re- 
quiring brick chimneys to be built, and there was 
not a bricklayer in the place; but the chimneys 
were built by two painters, one plumber and a car- 
penter, who would work at anything rather than 
beg. 

This is the right spirit—the willingness to take 
anything rather than nothing. Success in life de- 
pends largely upon adaptability, and it is almost 
|an axiom that the man who looks for something 

may not find it, but the man who will do anything 
can always find something. 


filled, sir,’ was the 


a 


OUR HEALTH-GIVING GAMES. 


A distinguished American author, writing from 
England, remarks that the “canker” of athletic 
sports is just as prevalent in the schools and col 
leges of Great Britain as it is in those of the 
| United States. 

Canker is a strange word to use in such a connec 
tion. It meant originally the same as cancer, a 
| Latin word for crab, but in modern days applied 

to a terrible disease that slowly and secretly eats 
its way to the vital organs. 

As all good things are abused, so are athletic 
exercises, but surely there is nothing about them 
| that ought to suggest cancerous disease. If this 
| American traveller will cross over to Germany, he 


It is also said that a very large body of the | nently fitting. The Supreme Court is itself a | may there discover a state of things in the colieges 
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He will not find any popular enthusiasm about ball 
games, nor any athletic or aquatic contests between | 
rival universities; but he will meet abundant evi- 
dence that too much anxious study, relieved by | 
fighting duels and drinking beer, produces effects 
upon students that may be correctly called deadly. | 

The abuses of our athletic system are known | 
and lamented; but we should not on that account | 
andervalue those sports which not only strengthen | 
and discipline those who take part in them, but 
furnish exhilarating topics of thought and conver- 
sation to the whole community of students. 

With us, the years spent in the high school and 
the college are generally our happiest, and it is 
rare indeed that an American student has so 
much as a thought of wickedly taking his own life, 
or of putting to hazard the life of another. 


and universities that savors strongly of canker. | 
| 
| 


«oe —— 


HER RIDING-HABIT. 


An old legend, which makes no pretence to truth, 
tells us how a kingdom was lost for want of a 
horseshoe nail. But a recent volume, of sober 
historical and biographical purpose, written by 
the Count d’ Hérisson of France, makes it appear 
that the Empress Eugénie, after the battle of 
Sedan, lost the chance to preserve the empire of 
her husband by not possessing exactly the right 
sort of riding-habit. 

It was the evening of the third of September, 
Is70. The news of the surrender of the French 
army and of the Emperor Napoleon at Sedan had 
spread about Paris. The city was excited, and 
there was talk of a revolution, and the banishment 
of the imperial family. 

At this juncture Emile de Girardin, a man who 
was trusted by the Empress, and who had had no 
little experience during previous changes of gov- 
ernment, arrived at the palace of the Tuileries. 

“If your majesty were to appear on horseback in 
the midst of the people,” Girardin said, “and 
announce the abdication of the Emperor in favor 
of the Prince Imperial, your own assumption of 
the title of Empress regent, and the appointment 
of Thiers as prime minister, the Empire might be 
saved. Something must be done to turn the tide.” 

The Empress accepted the advice. 

But when this leader of the world’s fashion, the | 
reigning empress of proprieties, sought for a | 
proper costume for her performance, it could not | 
be found! | 

The only riding-habit in the Tuileries was a fan- | 
tastic one of green, embroidered with gold and | 
silver, made for a festal hunting occasion; and | 
the hat was a not less fantastic three-cornered 
affair, of the epoch of Louis XV. 

The Empress felt that it would not do to appear 
in this festal garb on such an occasion. Her ap- 
pearance in it might have the opposite effect upon 
the people from that which she intended. | 

The plan had to be given up, the Empress and | 
the Prince Imperial were banished, and the Napo- 
leonic empire was at an end. 
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GRATEFUL FOR LITTLE. | 

Turkish justice is a tediously slow as well as an 
uncertain goddess. The man who goes to court in 
the Sultan’s dominions may expect to be long under 
the capricious sway of the words, ‘“Bakeloum, | 
bakaloum” (We shall see about it). 

The author of “Thirty Years of My Life on | 
Three Continents’ tells a story which embodies 
the general belief of the natives as to the mode of | 
administering justice in the Ottoman Empire. | 

A merchant of Bagdad carried up to Constanti- 
nople an appeal against an adverse decision given 
by an inferior court. The Grand Vizier, the high- | 
est fountain of justice next to the Sultan, who is 
unapproachable, had recently been bullied by a 
foreign ambassador, and wasin a very bad humor. 

He would not listen to the appeal, but dismissed 
the case summarily. He would not even examine 
the papers. 

The merchant, as soon as this hasty decision had 
been given, began kissing the hem of the Grand 
Vizier’s robe, and invoking blessings on the head 
of the great man. 

“But,” exclaimed the puzzled Grand 
“why do you pour benedictions on me? I have 
dismissed your appeal. You have lost your case, 
your time and your money. Are these things to 
be thankful for?” 

“Highness,” replied the merchant, “I see that 
the Sultan—whom may Allah protect!—calls only | 
to your high post men of lofty intellect. You have 
seen and judged my affair in two minutes’ time, 
and condemned me. The will of Allah be done! 
The reason for my thanking you is that another | 
Grand Vizier, with his ‘Bakaloum, bakaloum,’ might 
have kept me waiting for months to get the same | 
answer, after wasting much of my time and money. 
Now I can return to my wife, family and business, | 
and hence do I invoke blessings on your head.” | 

The Grand Vizier laughed, and reversed his de- 
cision. 


Vizier, 


~~ 
or 


SAWDUST. 





For several years certain Germans have been | 
experimenting, with a view to utilizing sawdust as | 
a material for mechanical purposes. It was dis- | 


covered, years ago, that vegetable fibre, after | 
being subjected to certain chemical action, and | 


afterward to a pressure sufficient to expel all | 
liquids from it, could be made into a substance | 
almost indestructible by the elements, and of great | 
utility in the mechanical and ornamental arts. 

The difficulty has been that but few kinds of 
fibre were capable of the transformation by any 
known process. It might almost be said that the | 
fibre of cotton alone produced satisfac tory results. 

Scientists are aware, however, that all vege table | 
fibre is, to a certain exte nt, identical; that is, it is 
cellulose more or less mixed with other substances: 
and they have believed that there must be some 
means by which the coarser kinds can be made 
useful for the purpose as well as cotton, which is 
hearly pure cellulose. 

\ German scientific journal gives the results of 





common gimlet, more impervious to the action of 


it into competition with both wood and iron. 


| through the poor fellow, and with such searching 


| that every passer-by stood and listened, and many 
| of the listeners put their hands into their pockets, 
} and cast their maravedi into the reversed head- 


| last one 


| with which every naturalist is familiar, and three 


| rapid progress; 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





omnia in that country. A substance has been 
made from common sawdust by means of an acid | 
process, that promises to be of great value. It is | 
described as being exceedingly firm of texture and 
of great hardness, incapable of being bored by a 


the elements than the ordinary metals, and practi- 
cally indestructible by tire. 

It is saia to be stronger than timber, and but a 
fraction of the weight of iron or steel. The cost 
of manufacture is asserted to be so low as to bring 
If all 
these claims can be made good, the result will be a 
great change in many important industries. 





pn ~@+- ra 
A RUBICUND ORPHEUS. 


In “A Book of Vagrant Men and Vagrant 
Thoughts,’ Alfred T. Story gives the following 
graphic description of a street incident. “I was 
once,”’ he says, “an eye-witness of an amusing, and 
at the same time pathetic incident in an East End 
thoroughtare, in which a poor flutist was the chief | 


actor. It happened one bleak night in December. 
je | 
The streets were almost deserted, and a bitter | 


wind was driving down the streets, carrying every- 
thing before it. Few people were about. Never. | 
theless, a wretched flute-player, despite the wind, 
was trying to blow a few coppers from the pockets 
of the chance way farers. 
“He seemed to be in the last stage of consump 
tion. His long, black coat was pinned across his 
throat in a way that suggested his shirtless condi- 
tion, while on his face was written a whole jeremiad ' 
of woe. 

“Although he blew into his pipe with all the 
might he “could command, yet he produced no 


sound. The gale was tvo strong for him. The 
fierce gusts ‘seemed to be blown through and 


keenness that the wonder was that the soul of the 
man was not blown out of his lean body. 

“Presently a big, lusty, well-favored man came 
along. He observed curiously for a minute or two 
the poor flutist’s efforts to raise the wind; then 
quietly taking the instrument out of his hands, he 
applied to it his own lips, at the same time telling 
the poor fellow to go before and hold the hat. 

“He did so, whereupon the worthy citizen com- 
menced to blow out such a liquid flood of melody 


cover. 

“Thus the two men went the length of the street. 
| Then the rubicund Orpheus returned the flute to 
its owner, wished him a good-night and a better 
supper, and turned to go. 

Sut the poor fluter, grateful for his unexpected 
windfall, gently detained his benefactor, and think- 
ing he was in the profession, proposed to divide 
with him the results of their joint efforts; but the 
stranger would not hear of it, and hastened quickly | 


away, the other meanwhile delaying his much- 
needed supper to look after him’ with dimming | 
eyes.’ 


+r 


GIVING A LIFT. 

Itis not often that we find animals giving mutual 
aid, except in the line of their domestic duties. To 
meet with instances of helpfulness in creatures 
so low in the scale as are the “sea-urchins” on 
our coast is really remarkable. Professor Elder, 
of Colby University, communicates to London 
Nature what he observed among the echini of 
Casco Bay. 

Among the specimens brought back from one 
excursion were four of the common echini. The 
taken had been left exposed to the sun 


some time before it was noticed and properly cared 
for. 
These four animals were placed alone in a small 
aquarium, and as we wished to study their action, 
each was turned mouth up. Soon thé action began, 


of the captives slowly rose on edge, and then de- 


liberately lowered themselves into the normal 
position. 
The fourth, the injured one, made much less 


all it could achieve was a slight 
tipping of its disk. The two nearest echini, from 
six to eight inches distant, now moved up and 
stationed themselves on opposite sides of their 
disabled comrade. 

Fastening their tentacles for a pull, they steadily 
raised the helpless urchin in the direction in which 
it had started. As soon as it was possible, one of 
the helpers moved underneath the edge of the disk 
on the aboral [back] side, and when the half-turn 
was accomplished, the other took station on the 
oral side, gradually moving back as the object of 
so much solicitude was gently lowered to the posi- | 
tion nature had made most convenient. 
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DID NOT LIKE POTATOES. 


| 
It seems singular that that nourishing tuber, | 
the potato, now looked upon with such favor | 
throughout the civilized world, should have been | 
severely assailed so recently as the early part of | 
this century. Says Cobbett, a prolific agricultural | 


| writer of that period : 


“This root is become a favorite, because it is the 
suitable companion of filth and misery. 

“It can be seized hold of before it ‘be half-ripe; | 
it can be raked out of the ground with the paws, 
and without the help of any utensils except, per- | 
haps, a stick to rake it from the fire; can Se Sen. 
veyed into the stomach in the space of an hour. | 

“We have but one step farther to go, and that is, 
to eat it raw, side by side with our bristly fellow. 
creatures, who, by the by, reject it as long as they | 
can get at any species ‘of grain, or at any other | 
vegetable. 

“I can remember when the first acre of potatoes 
was planted in a field, in the neighborhood of the 
place where I was born, and I very well remember 
that even the poorest of the people would not eat 
them. They called them hog-potatoes; but now 
they are become a considerable portion of the diet 
of those who raise the bread for others to eat.” 


+r 


A NICE DISTINCTION, 


The following amusing fling at Boston’s “cul- 


ture’ appears in the Chicago Tribune : 


“T desire to insert this small advertisement in 
your paper to-morrow morning,” rhe said. 


“This,” said the advertising clerk, looking it 
over, “will go among the ‘wants.’ ”’ 
“Have you no ‘wish’ column?” 
“No, mum.” 
“Then, sir,” said the young lady from Boston, 


haughtily, “vou need not insert it. “I simply wish a 
situation as governess. That is all. It is not a case 
of want. Is there any newspaper printed in Eng- | 
lish in this place?” 


No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- 
eigners are finding this out. [Adv. 








GRAND NEW FLOWERS. 
The Wonderful Manettia Vine—the 
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Floral Park, N. Y. 











ditionally (see terms). Send 18 ce _ peerage for sample 
5 New York. 
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nist CATALOGVE FREE 


and terms. Nichols & Co., %5 h St., 








raised a United States Flag? 
We wish to know. All public} 
schools flying the United 
States Flag will be entitled to 
special honors in the National 
Columbus Public School 
Celebration Oct. 12, 1892. 











POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Strect, BOSTON. 








j j Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash 
Show _this_ notice _to_your Ave., CHICAGO, Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Teacher. Ask her to drop a 


postal-card to us saying that 
her school has raised the 
United States Flag, and state 
the date when it was raised. 












BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL, 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE & 
to all applicants, and to last season’s & 
= customers. It is better than ever. = 
Every person using Garden, =& 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
sacs Seedsmen i in the world 





In return for this favor we 
will send free to your school 









the Illustrated Souvenir, Rais- 





ing the School-house Flag. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston. 
Home Crown, Honest, Reliable. 


I offer you my Vegetable and Sere er Seed Catalogue 
for 1891 FREE. Note the immense variety of seed it 
contains, and that all the best novelties are there. Not 
much mere show about it (you don’t plant pictures) 
but fine engravings from photographs of scores of the 
choice veget tables I have introduced. Would it not 
be well to get the seed of these from first hands? To 
be the oldest firm in the United States making mail 
and express business a specialty proves reliability. 
Honest and honorable dealing is the ‘only foundation this 
can reston. My Catalogue is FREE as usual. A inatter on 
second page of cover will teh my customers. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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ti! NEW FANCY CERMAN PANS x ’ 
ks Special selection of only the pee vit dna A aad , < 
4 superbly spotted and Stained, stri *¥ 
4 margined, Imperial Prize Pansies, 0 — ey 
i ing beauty. Flowers of perfect form 3 
Fe? and large size. The illustration shows oe 
. only one of the many beautiful types. De 
ki FRINCED STAR PHLOX. An odd e 
3 novelty of surpassing beauty ; 40 varie- 
‘° ties of elegantly edged and fringed flow- °°) 
be ers of star-like form. > 
kW COLDEN CATE POPPIES. 4 grand ka 
°, novelty. Entirely unique in'wondrous “y 
4 variety and briliiancy cf bioom; my- *e 
be riads of most gorgeous flowers of every se 
pal conceivable shade. ee 
ha es 
ee CROZY’S CANNAS— < 
<> New Large bh ten 7 Ever- > 
se blooming Dwarf French Cannas ae 
Se with immense clusters of magnificent > 
<5 flowers, as richiy colored as Orchids, $. 
ee and more profuse flowering than es 
>, Gladioli. See colored plate in Cata- le 
% logue. Neat, dwarf growth, with hand- +4 
, some foliage. They bear their beautiful, ke 
: large flowers, of many colors, all summer, ‘3 
ea the first year from seed. iS 
‘i =ECKFORD’S NEWEST SWEET PEAS. ve 
25) Embracing the latest novelties, largest and most °, 
>, beautiful named varieties in superb mixture. x 
2, Never before equaled. Pkt. 10 cts.; 0z., 20 cts. bi 
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6 cts. Winsend al theabove, FIVE Fl I N EST NOVELTIES 
with full directions for culture printed on each packet. If you do not want all of these seeds, you 
can select any Three Varieties for 16 cts. if. a want any other Seeds, ask for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1891, 
yan colored plates painted Ma BEST SEEDS 38 
including RARE NOVELTIES, which cannot be had elsewhere. It also tells how 


to get Valuable Premiums, including FR E 4a Name this paper, and 
MRS. RORER'S NEw Book, Just out, E ! write to-day. 
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Yey-) Ec > Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, — 
Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Etc, 


CATALOCUE FREE. 


or 150 pages illustrating and FRengoe iy bom hg of the largest 
and best assorted stocks of Seeds, Trees and Plants in the U. S. 
Best value for the money in our Tested Novelties and Special 
Low Priced Collections. 


37 YEARS. 25 GREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Painesville, Ohio. 
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‘adopted brothers,”’ playing hide-and-seek in the 
garden of the Home, poor and rich together, but 
© all clean, rosy and happy. 
> life could so teach them brotherly love as this 
childish play. 

At a recent convention of workingwomen in 





y 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


gold-piece still there. 


very good and intelligent dog, by the name of 







The man looked, and sure enough, found the last 





1imed, as the stranger sprang 





| New York, the daughters of millionnaires and of | Joie.” | 


DISCUSSION. 
Resolved, That Minorities are as likely to be in the | schemes to widen and elevate the lives of women | , 


laborers united heartily in devising practical 


right as Majorities. ; 
id’s lecture on “ Numbers,” in “ Dis 
See Matthew Arnold’s lecture . ee ey 


courses in America.” : a F zs ee 
Many moral reforms were at first opposed by Majorities. These and many other suc h movements show 
The Constitution makes a two-thirds majority necessary | how powerful a hold practical Christianity has |, 

in important cases. taken upon the hearts and lives of English- | « 
speaking people of the present day. | 
| Christ’s life was never so closely imitated by | 
| His followers as it is now, in its direct effort to | 
| help the poor, the ignorant and the criminal. 


who are obliged to earn their living outside of | } 





For the Companion. 


CARMELITA. 


“Neber hearn tell o’ dat, honey ? aa 
’Twas more’n twenty year ago | | 
Whep we ss8 Som one Sia, LAMPS AS STOVES. 
ba = Py A] —— — | We often hear people say, “That kerosene lamp 
Caps off, an’ coats a-flappin’ lis almost as good as a stove,” or something to that 
Saree Sow Gems Teas Ses ran. effect; but the statement is generally considered | 
an exaggeration, and the speakers themselves | 
would probably be surprised if told that their 
wa.= pay by} words were literally true. Let us see if they are 
Whar ye see dat riber bend, so. The burning of a pound of kerosene, or other 
All hands were busy to sabe de crap mineral oil, produces about twenty-one thousand 
units of heat; that is, an amount of heat suflicient 
| to raise the temperature of twenty-one thousand | 
en oa = se Brown, | pounds of water one degree Fahrenheit. The unit 
Kase word had come in de mawnin’ | of heat used in all such calculations is the quantity | 
Tacegubente wralted, full ob arms | of mane wae h is seyetred i wages to ener the tem- 
| perature of a pound of water one degree. 


| 
~@>— ime 


” 


“You see it happened dis way ; 
OV marse done gone away, 
An’ me an’ Miss Carmelita 








“Men an’ women an’ chil’en 
ngin’ an’ workin’ away, 









Fer de use ob de boys in blue. 


“I kin see dat picture now, honey, | Airis more easily heated than water. One unit 
A purple mist dat lies ; }of heat will raise the temperature of about four 
Like a wreath ob smoke on de hilltops, | pounds of air one degree. Therefore, the heat 


De fleecy clouds in de skies, 
De billowy waves ob cotton 
As de soft breeze crept along, 
An’ de ripplin’ swash ob de riber, 
Mixed wid de darkeys’ song. 


yroduced by burning a pound of kerosene will 
reat eighty-four thousand pounds of air one 
degree, or eighty-four pounds one thousand de- 
grees. Eighty-four pounds of air is equivalent to 
rather more than eleven hundred cubic feet, or 
about half the air contained in a room fifteen feet 
square and ten feet high. 
This quantity of air can, therefore, be heated 
about five hundred degrees by the combustion of a 
I breshed de flies away, ai single pound, or a little more than a pint, of kero- 
—— nS pany pny my _ | sene, a quantity which is consumed in about three 
bid - ‘ este hours in one of the powerful tubular lamps now 
se much in use. Asa matter of fact the air of our 
rooms never attains any such startling temperature, 
| for several reasons. 
In the first place, unless the ventilation is very 
bad, the air of the room is renewed several times 
| in the course of three hours, so that several room- 
| fuls of air are warmed by the lamp. Again, a large 
part of the heat of the lamp is radiated directly to 
the walls, which absorb it if they are cold, and in 





“Out on de east veranda 
Ol’ marse’s hammock hung, 
An’ to an’ fro, like a hang-bird, 
Miss Carmelita swung ; 
Wid a bresh ob peacock’s feders 


“From de cotton-fields’ tossin’ billows, 
Came de songs now faint, now near, 
An’ in an’ out’n de shadows 
Swep’ de riber broad an’ clear, 
An’ to an’ fro in de hammock 
Miss Carmelita swung, 
Wheu suddent out’n de bushes 
De crack ob a rifle rung. 


“Out sprang Miss Carmelita, 
Wid a bound like a startled deer, 


A little wisp ob a girl, honey, | any case conduct a great deal of it to the outside 
Jes’ turned o’ her fifteenth year; jair. The heat of the warmed air of the room also 


Then ober de hillock yander 
Two columns came in view, 
The bonnie blue flag wid Early, 
An’ dem Yanks from de big bayou. 


escapes by conduction to and through the walls, to 
some extent. 

The little calculation which has been given, how- 
ever, shows that an ordinary lamp is by no means 
contemptible as a source of heat. 

A coal-stove, suitable for the room we have been 
| considering, would burn, perhaps, four or five 

younds of coal in the three hours in which the 
amp consumes a pound of kerosene; but it must 
be remembered that a pound of coal produces only 
about two-thirds as much heat as a pound of kero- 
sene, and also that a large proportion of the heat 
of the best stoves goes up the chimney and is 
wasted. 

There is no such waste in the case of the lamp, 
the hot gases from which are mixed directly with 
the air, and heat it very rapidly. The air is heated 
much less rapidly and directly by the stove, by 
means of contact with its hot surface, and with the 
° | walls of the room, which have been warmed by 

| direct radiation from the stove. It is plain, there- 
fore, that so far as the air of a room is concerned, | 
the heating effect of a single large lamp is not 
much less than that of an ordinary stove. 

The heating effect of a gas jet is also very great, | 
for similar reasons, and hence gas- and oil-stoves 
are quite commonly used for warming the air of 
rooms. 

No such apparatus should ever be employed in a | 
bedroom or sitting-room unless the ventilation is | 
exceedingly good. The hot gas which their chim- 
neys discharge directly into the air of the room | 
consists chiefly of air whose oxygen has been | 
partly or wholly replaced by carbonic acid and the 
vapor of water. 

If the oil-stove is used for a long time in a close 
room, it will reduce the oxygen and increase the 
carbonic acid of the air so greatly as to render it | 
unfit for breathing. Furthermore, such stoves 
usually produce smal] quantities of other and very 
poisonous gases, which soon give rise to unpleas- 
} ant and dangerous symptoms. Of course, the oil 
. |} Or gas-stove may be connected with a chimney, | 
a ee emer but its use is then much less economical, as the | 
Let but the merest fragment | greater part of the heat escapes up the chimney. 

Of the banner meet their view, | L. B. F. 
An’ none can tell the bonnie blue flag _ +o — 


From de ol’ red, white an’ blue.’ 
LOST MONEY. 


“An’ dar stood Miss Carmelita, 
As still an’ as white as death, 
Hardly she stirred a finger, 
Hardly she drew a breath ; 
Wid her wild dark eyes a-starin’ 
She watched dat bloody fray, 
De waverin’ lines ob de Union blue, 
An’ de rallyin’ ob de gray. 








“Up to de very summit, 
Struggled dat line o’ blue, 
Stood still, an’ den retreated, 

As de gray came into view ; 

Dey say *twas only a scrimmage 
Dat passed fo’ our eyes dat day, 
But de braves’ hearts in de kentry 
Beat neaf de blue an’ de gray. 


“An’ still in de bloody struggle 
Two flags waved in de fight, 

One like a strip o’ de day-dawn’s blue, 
An’ one all starred with white ; 

An’ still in de waverin’ balance 
De fate ob dat contest hung, 

While cheer, an’ yell, an’ rifle crack 
Through de wooded valley rung. 








“An’ dar Miss Carmelita 
All white an’ tremblin’ stood, 
Hands clasped an’ white wid terror, 
A-gazin’ on dat wood, 
Where de struggle still grew flercer 
An’ still de banners flew, 
De bonnie blue flag wid Early, 
An’ de ol’ red, white an’ blue. 


“Suddent she turned an’ whispered, 
In a voice half choked wid fright, 

‘O, Chloe! will nothin’ stop them ? 
Will nothin’ end the fight ?’ 

In de hall, all limp an’ tattered, 
A riddled flag she sees, 

Quick as a flash she seizes it, 
An’ waves it in de breeze. 


“*Fling out de ol’ flag, Chloe ! 
An’ I will beat de drum, 


“Den down through dat wooded valley, 
An’ fur up de mountain side, 

Rung de long-roll ob de drum call 
Through de battle’s fiercest tide, 

An’ down by de big road yander 
Dem flyin’ Yankees ran, 

An’ over de bluffs went Early, 
An’ his soldiers—man for man ! 


It was a dark night, and down a retired street in 
Paris a man rode alone on horseback. Suddenly 
the horse stopped as if frightened. Then a man 
rose from the pavement, in the middle of the street, 
and jumped to one side with a cry. The rider was 
angry, and exclaimed, “Are you drunk, man, that 
you lie about in the middle of a dark street to get 
yourself run over?” 


“Women aint good fer fightin’? 
Wall, mebbe not—but den, 
Dey’s mighty good fer skeerin’ 
De braves’ kin’ o’ men! 
An’ which o’ dem men was braves’ 
Is a question I leave to you, 
Some say dey fought neaf de bonnie blue flag, 
Some say neaf de red, white an’ blue.” 


“You might better lend a poor fellow a hand 
than scold in that way,” exclaimed the other. “I 
had three hundred francs in gold in this bag, carry- | 
| ing it to pay a bill for my master, and the bag has | 

broken and it is all lost over the street. If you | 
have some matches they will do me more good 
than your curses.” 

“It’s no easy 
like this,” said the rider, dismounting. “I have | 
no matches, but perhaps I can help you. Have 
you any of the pieces left?” 

a one,” replied the unfortunate fellow, with 
a B0Ob. 

“Give it to me,” said the other. 

The poor man hesitated. But the stranger re 
veated the words in a tone of authority, and the 
ast coin was handed to him. 
care for them properly, are tenderly nursed and |, The stranger whistled and a great Danish mas- 

. : tiff stood beside him. He held the coin to the 
tended. dog’s nose, and leaning to the rough pavement, 

The peculiar feature of this institution is | said, “Find them.” 


JULIA MILLs Dunn. 


a On 


For the Companion. 


CHRISTIAN WORK. 


One of the most beautiful and helpful charities 
in this country is a Babies’ Home, in one of our 
large cities, where children under six years of 
age, whosc parents are not able or not willing to 





. 5 The dog sniffe ne gold-piece ¢ ge 3 
that, on the first of each month, children whose aa . oS te GR aes ene Dae ee 
1ot in life has been happier than that of these| One, two, three; he began bringing in the coins 
ee ET ign eS . 3 v3 and dropping them into his master’s hand, while 
little w aife are brought by their mothers to the | tye poor servant stood by in silent wonder. 
home. Each one chooses a baby to “adopt;’?| Thirteen times he returned with a twenty-franc 

Ss ‘eoiens in nineninianians etn inl a . in a piece. Then, after a long search, he came back 
thi: baby o CRpCaarS oN paid by the mother for | empty, with a grunt that seemed to say, “There are 
her child, who is taught to think of it as of a/| no more.” 

. . . “Weare ve "ki > jee Vaal attr: 
little brother in trouble, to share its toys and | ,,, Weare yet lacking one piece,” said the stranger. 
F — : Pty Are you sure there was just three hundred 
clothes with it, to visit and play with it, and to! francs?” 
pray for it as it does for its mother and brothers.| ‘‘Sure as sure can be, sir,” the servant replied. 
agp : : , “Then look in the bag again. There must be one 
A visitor describes these children, with their | left there.” 


| another fortnight! 
| think you’d like them for preserving, as you'll still 


| Calkin about it. 


It was some years afterward, when France had | 


| seen troubled times and the royal family was no 


nore, that the master was telling the incident to a 
arty of friends, one of whom had been employed | 


in the palace. 


“Joie! Joie!’ he exclaimed. ‘There never was 
yut one dog of that name, and there never was a 
nore remarkable and faithful dog than he. He 
ilways accompanied his master when he went in 
lisguise about the city.” 

“Who was his master?” they all asked. 

The reply was brief: ‘fhe Emperor Napoleon.” 


——~+Oor—_—_— 
For the Companion. 


THE SOUL OF A LYRIC. 


With words that flutter their thoughts to utter, 
Winged thoughts for the world to hear, 

With a trumpet-call, or the rise and fall 
Of a fountain crystal clear ; 

Like the magic roses that dawn uncloses, 
Dream-roses that hold no thorn, 

With the light immortal from heaven's portal, 
Is the soul of a lyric born. 


From Death unfettered, like old wine bettered 
By the mellowing breath of years, 
With a Maytime measure whose tuneful pleasure 
Has an undertone of tears ; 
Through all the ranges of Time’s vast changes 
With the gold that its thought can give, 
Euterpe’s token of words unbroken, 
Does the soul of a lyric live! 
WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 








= +o — 


BURNING TO DEATH. 


Among the horrors of the battle of Chancellors. | 
ville was the catching fire of an abatis and the 
burning of wounded soldiers, both Union and Con- | 
federate. A wounded man, months afterward, 
told Mr. Goss, who relates the story in his ‘“Recol- 
lections of a Private,” that he watched the flames 
and counted the minutes when they would strike | 
him, but was unexpectedly saved by a little pool | 
ot water which arrested the fire just in season. | 
Another man, a hospital comrade, said to Mr. 


Goss: | 


“I was among the wounded just outside the 
abatis when it got afire. This leg you see was as 
limp asa dish-rag, but I couldn’t see the poor fel- 
lows burn in that way. So, using my musket fora 
crutch, I began to pull away the burning brush- 
wood, and got some of them out. 

“IT tell you it was hot! Them pines was full of 
pitch and rosin, and made a fire as hot as a fur- 
nace! I was working away, pulling out Johnnies 
and Yanks, when one of the wounded Johnnies, 
pale as a ghost, toddled up and began to help. He | 





allowed he wa’n’t goin’ to have a Yankee beat him 


at anything. 

“The underbrush crackled and roared, and the 
poor fellows howled and shrieked when the fire 
got at them; and by and by another Confederate— 
I guess he was a straggler—came up and began to 
= too, and we fought the fire all together. 

“We were trying to rescue a young fellow in 
gray—the fire was all around him. The last I saw 
of that fellow was his face. It was a handsome 
face. His eyes were big and blue, and his hair 
like raw silk surrounded by a wreath of flame, 
and then I heard him scream, ‘O mother! O God!’ 
It left me trembling all over like a leaf. 

“After it was over, my hands were blistered and 
burned so I couldn’t open or shut them, but me 
and them rebs tried to shake hands. Them two 
fellers weren’t so bad; one of them helped me 
down to the crossing the next night, and got a 
darkey to set me across the river. 

“What? Well, yes! That leg’s a-goner, but I’m 
not sorry.” 





—___~+or——__——__ 
VALUABLE CITIZEN. 

A lady who had bought a summer home in a 
small Vermont town found herself in need of sev- 
eral different sorts of workmen. ‘Who is the best 
carpenter in the place?” she asked a friend who 
had owned a house there for several years. 

“Carpenter?” said the friend. “Oh, Jerry Calkin 


is the best man for anything in the carpentering | 


line.” 

“And whom shall I get to repair my chimney?” 
she next inquired. 

“Oh, Jerry’ll put that in order better than any- 
body else could,” said the friend, without hesita- 
tion. 

“And my well needs cleaning. Who’ll do that?” 

“Jerry Calkin isthe very man. He says he really 
enjoys cleaning wells.” i : 

“Jerry Calkin seems to be a rather unusual 
man!” said the new-comer, with some astonish- 
ment, as she rose to go in search of this paragon 
among workmen. “By the by,” she said, in part- 
ing, “I suppose there’s no way of my getting ice 
in this small place?” 

“You’re greatly mistaken,” said her friend. 
“Jerry Calkin has a large ice-house, and he’ll sup- 
ply you every day, if you like.” 

Juring the season the accomplishments of Jerry 
Calkin became still better known to the summer 
resident; but his last capability only reached her 
ears just as she was getting ready to return to the 
ity in October. 

“I do wish,” she said to her friend, “there was 
any way of keeping those grapes on the vines for 
They'll be ripe then, and I 














be here. But I know Farmer Brown’s boys will 
have eaten them all long before that; they’ve taken 
some already.” 

“Why,” exclaimed her adviser, “just tell Jerry 
He’s one of the selectmen, you 
know, and he’ll talk to those boys so they won't 


y task to find lost money on a night | dare to touch a single grape!” 


— ~@> — 


HER BABY’S GRAVE. 
The keeper of a cemetery in one of the Eastern 
States says that he was at work in the cemetery 
not long ago, when a poorly dressed and feeble- 


looking gray-haired woman entered the gate, and | 


said that she wanted to make arrangements for 
setting up a small tombstone. 


“Where is the grave?” asked the sexton. 

“I can’t tell you just where it is,’”’ answered the 
woman, “but I can go to it.” 

She led the way to a remote corner, where there 
were few graves, and there, close to a pine-tree 
and almost hidden under its low-growing branches, 
was a little sunken, neglected grave. 

“This is it, sir; this is it,” said the woman, drop- 


ping upon her knees upon the grave, with stream- | 


ing eyes. 

“It’s the grave of my little boy, sir; the only 
child I ever had. I buried him here nineteen years 
ago. He wasonly four months and three days old, 
but he was a dear little fellow, sir, and it almost 

| killed me to give him up.” 


| wa 


JANUARY 29, 1891. 


Wiping her eyes on a corner of her shaw), sh< 
s 


added: 


“P’ve never been here since the day we buried 


No sermon in after | into his saddle, ‘you are my deliverer. Tell me | him, but I knew I could come right to the spot. 
your name, that my master may know who has 
| done him such a service.” 


I’ve seen it in my mind every day for nineteen 
* | years. We lived close to the graveyard, and in 
“I have done nothing,” said the stranger. “Tell | the evening of the day he was buried I fe pee 
our master that the one who helped you was a | over here and set out this little pine at the heac 

| the grave, for I’d no money to buy a stone. 


of 


“We moved West soon afterward, and we’ve 
been kept poor all the time; but I’ve saved, little 
by little, all these years, and now I want to have 
his grave fixed up, and a little stone put to it—the 


dear little fellow!” 


She laid her wet cheeks down in the rank and 
tangled grass, and tenderly stroked the sunken 
clay, and the sexton quietiy withdrew, leaving her 
alone with her dead. 


— nh Aa _ —_— 
WOLF AFFECTION. 

M. Frédéric Cuvier relates a story of a wolf 
which was brought up as a young dog, became 
familiar with the persons he was in the habit of 
seeing, and in particular followed his master every- 
where, evincing chagrin at his absence, obeying 
his voice, and showing a degree of submission 
scarcely differing in any respect from that of a 
thoroughly domesticated dog. 


His master, being obliged to be absent for a 
time, presented his pet to the Ménagerie du Roi, 
where he was confined inaden. Here he became 
disconsolate, pined, and would scarcely take food; 
but at length he was reconciled to his new situa- 
tion and recovered his health. 

He became attached to his keepers, and appeared 
to have forgotten “Auld Lang Syne,” when, after 
the lapse of eighteen months, his old master re- 
turned. At the first sound of his voice, the wolf, 
who had not perceived him among the crowd, ex- 
hibited the liveliest joy, and being set at liberty, 
lavished upon him the most affectionate caresses. 

With some difficulty he was enticed back to his 
den, and this second separation was followed by 
demonstrations of sorrow, which, as before, lasted 
for a considerable time. 

Three years passed away, and the wolf. was 
living happily with a dog which had been placed 
with him, when his master again appeared, and 
again the long-lost but well-remembered voice was 
instantly replied to by the most impatient cries, 





| redoubled as soon as the poor fellow was at liberty. 


Rushing to his master, he placed his forefeet on 
his shoulders, licking his face with every mark of 
the most lively joy, and menacing the keepers who 
offered to remove him. 

A third separation followed, and proved to be 
too much for the poor creature’s temper; he be- 
came gloomy, refused his food, and for a while it 
s feared he would die. Time, however, which 
blunts the grief of wolves as well as of men, 
brought comfort to his wounded heart, and his 
health gradually returned; but henceforth he per- 
mitted the caresses of none but his keepers, man- 
ifesting to all strangers the natural savageness and 
moroseness of his kind. 








—— 
EIGHT PRIZ 





Any one who has ever visited a ‘county cattle 
fair” knows tor what a great variety of animals, 
articles and contests prizes are awarded. It is 
seldom, however, that one exhibitor has such a 
successful set of possessions as those of Uncle 
Ahab Drake. 


Uncle Ahab, with his entire family, a large stock 
of fruit and vegetables, a yoke of oxen and various 
other animals, went to the fair at Greenby, one fine 
September day, and returned in triumph two days 
later. He presented himself at the village shop 
half an hour after his arrival, evidently anxious to 
be estioned as to his winnings. 
fell, Uncle Ahab, how’d you come out?” 
| asked one of the men. 
| “Pretty fair—pret-ty fair!” replied Uncle Ahab, 
sautiously. \ 

“How many prizes d’ you take?” asked another. 

“Eight!” said Uncle Ahab, with evident satisfac- 
tion. “Yes, I made out to take eight, this time. 
There was drawin’ an’ haulin’ (oxen), sow an’ 
pigs, cucumbers, bread, butter, garden sass, 

raided rugs, an’ mother!” 

“Why, how did Aunt Sally come in for a prize?” 
asked one of his awe-struck listeners. 
| “Heaviest weight there, to-day,” replied Uncle 
Ahab, cheerfully. “A merciful Providence kept 
Ann Slater of Greenby Hill away; her boy’s 
twisted ,his ankle. Ann would ha’ turned the 
scales twenty pound higher than Sally; but as 
*twas, there wa’n’t another woman there weighed 
over a hundred and seventy, an’ we fetched that 
prize home along with the rest.” 











igead ———— 


NOT A WRECK. 


It is not often that a ship, abandoned as a wreck, 
reaches port in safety. But such was the case with 
| the ship Nathaniel Hooper, of Boston, which struck 
on the South Shoal, off Nantucket, July 8, 1838. To 
lighten the ship, Captain Bogardus threw over 
board several hundred boxes of sugar; but she 
remained fast, and as she was pounding heavily, 
he abandoned her, fearing she might go to pieces. 


All hands put off in boats for the nearest shore, 
and as soon as he was on land Captain Bogardus 
hurried to Boston. It was two Says before he 
reached the oflice with his bad news. 

“Why, Captain,” said the owners, “you are 

| dreaming. The Hooper is safe at India dock.” 

“Impossible!” cried the Captain. 

“Go and see,” said the owners. 

| Down to the dock went Captain Bogardus, and 
scarcely could believe the evidence of his senses. 
He rubbed his eyes and took a second look. Yes, 
there certainly was his ship, that he had left 
aground on South Shoal, with a storm coming up. 
Immediately after the crew had left the vessel 
the wind changed and blew her off the shoal. She 
drifted until the next morning, when a Gloucester 
fishing-smack fell in with her, and with the hope 
| of salvage the crew boarded her and made for the 
| port of Boston. 
Captain Bogardus was too good a seaman to 
| lose, and after some pretty severe bantering, the 
owners again gave him command of the Hooper. 


ones +e =—_ 


BANEFUL RAINBOW. 


The “bow of promise” is to the people of some 
| parts of China a harbinger of evil. 


An English traveller relates that he was once on 
the road with a company of native followers, when 
there came on a shower. As the rain ceased, a 
brilliant rainbow appeared. At this all his servants 
covered their mouths with their hats, to escape the 
poisonous vapors which, as they declared, are 
always given forth by rainbows! 

The Englishman, as a matter of course, laughed 
at their foolishness, and kept his hat on his head. 

The curious feature of the adventure was that, 
when he had gone only a few hundred yards, he 
was by some coincidence seized with a sudden fit 
of vomiting. 

He received no sympathy, and without doubt his 
misfortune will long be cited in that neighborhood 
as fresh proof of the rainbow’s baneful influence. 
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For the Companion. 


A POOR RULE. 


Said Mary to Johnny, “O dear! 

This play is too poky and slow; 
There’s only one bubble-pipe here— 

O Johnny, please, 7 want to blow!” 
“No, I'll blow them for you,” said he; 

“Just watch, and you'll see every one. 
That leaves all the labor to me, 

While you will have only the fun.” 
Said Johnny to Mary, “O my! 

That apple, so big and so bright, 
You can’t eat it all if you try; 

O Mary, please, 7 want a bite!’ 
“No, Pll eat it for you,” said she, 

“And show you just how it is done; 
T’ll take all the labor, you see, 

And you will have only the fun!” 

E. 8S. B. 
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For the Companion. 


A LONG NIGHT. 

The wind was blowing a great gale, whirl- 
ing the fine snow past the windows in such 
thick white clouds that Dollie and Viny 
Collins could scarcely see the sky at times, 
as they stood at the window anxiously watch- 
ing for papa to drive home from the station. 

How the long, pliant limbs of the great 
bare elms writhed and tossed as the strong 
blasts swept over them! 

All the doors and windows clattered and 
rattled, and there was a low, rumbling roar 
up and down the throat of the great chimney 
as though it were choking with its own dense 
smoke. 

Viny and Dollie felt very timid, 
was their first winter in Maine. 
had always been in Georgia. 

‘Don’t mind it, dearies,”’ 
consolingly. 


for this 
Their home 


said grandma, 
“It will be over with by morn- 
ing. Then there’ll be splendid drifts to slide 
on! Why, when I was a little girl and lived 
up in one of the north counties there came a 
terrible storm—worse than this. We lived in 
a low, log-house of one room, with one win- 
dow and one door. There was a cow-house 
close by. We had no barn, for father had 
just begun him a farm. He went into the 
woods logging that winter and every winter. 

“Grandmother was taken very sick one 
day during the winter, and sent for mother; 
so she had to leave us children for a few 
hours to go to her. There were five of us, 
and the oldest, Jane, was ten. We thought 
we should have great fun keeping house, and 
we did for a little while; then it began to get 
lonesome, and it began to snow. 

“Oh, how it did snow! By noon every- 
thing looked all muffled up. We carried , 
some wood into the kitchen, and built up a 
huge fire to cheer us. 

“Toward night the wind blew fearfully, 
making everything rattle and bang. It would 
rush down the chimney in spiteful gusts, 
sending the sparks and ashes flying out into 
the kitchen, and the smoke nearly choked us. 

“Then we knew that mother couldn’t get 
home that night. We burnt up all the wood, 
and went to bed, feeling pretty sober—Jane 
and I and little Mercy in the great ‘turn-up’ 
bed and Tim and Hezekiah in the trundle- 
bed. 

“‘Child-like we soon forgot our troubles in 


sleep. After what seemed a long night, we 
awoke. The wind was still blowing, but it 


was yet dark, and Jane bade Hezekiah and 
Tim to stop their noise and go to sleep, and not 
be a-gabbling in the middle of the night. But we 
couldn’t go to sleep. We felt all rested up and 
ready to begin another day. 

‘Jane kept us quiet a long time; but by and by 
the boys began to kick and scold, and, in spite of 
Jane’s threats, they scurried out to the dresser 
cupboards, grabbed each a great crust of brown 
bread, and scampered back and began to gnaw it 
under the bedclothes. 

“We lay there in bed, and whispered and 
listened to the wind roaring over the roof, and 
tried to go to sleep. Pretty soon old Brindle 
began to bellow, and the rooster crowed with all 
his might. Now little Mercy whined for her 
‘breakshuf’ and wouldn’t be put off; so Jane got 
up, and as she was poking about in the ashes for 
a live coal to light a fat pine splinter, she hap- 
pened to look up, when lo and behold, there was 
a little patch of blue sky above the chimney ! 

“We all rushed out of bed, and Hezekiah opened 
the door. A great wall of snow shut it in dark 
and tight. Jane drew aside the low window cur- 
tain, and it was dark there. 

“We lighted a splinter. It was twelve o’clock ! 
Straight noon! No wonder the boys kicked, for 
I was hungry enough to bite, myself. 

“The snow had drifted clean over the little log- 











wee so that it was as dark as a pocket. We 
couldn't get out, and the wood was gone, so there 
was nothing to do but crawl into bed again, with 
a crust, to keep warm. 

* Along toward night we heard somebody 
trampling over our heads, and in a minute more 
mother hollered down the chimney. 
soon as the storm had abated, she had started for 
home—four miles—on snow-shoes, Uncle John 
coming along with her. 


‘He found a spade in the cow-house, and he | 


and mother dug through to the door. Mother 


made a great kettle of mush, Uncle John milked | 


| Brindle, and we had a feast, and sat up till nearly 
midnight.” 


+r 
| For the Companion. 
HOW THE LOST WAS FOUND. 


Two things were suddenly missing one day. 
One of them was the baby. 
| He could not have gone far, for he wasn’t a 
| year and a half old. 


Just as | 


| Grandma thought he was upstairs with mam- 
| ma. 

Mamma thought he was m the 
Hannah. 

Hannah thought grandma was getting him to 
sleep in his crib. 

Grandpa came in just as they missed the baby, 
}and without a word to scare any of them, took 
| his cane and hurried down through the garden as 

fast as he could, 


kitchen with 


| part as far. 
Mamma went out to explore the barn, Hannah 


| hunted through the lower part of the house, | 
| while grandma toiled up into the chamber and 


| the attic, all calling “Baby! Baby !”” 

The other missing thing was the piece of dried 
| beef, all there was in the house. 
Hannah was sure that she laid it on the kitchen 
|table. Passing through grandma’s bedroom, 
| Hannah heard a little noise like a mouse gnawing, 
| nibble, nibble, nibble. 
| Lifting the spread, there sat baby on the floor 
| under the bed, gnawing the dried beef! 
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For the Companion. | 


In a warm bed in an old soap-box in the cellar | 
old Tabby kept her three little black kittens. But 
sometimes when she sprang into the cellar win- | 
dow and went to the box, she found it empty. | 
Then she always went upstairs to the sitting- | 
room to look for her kittens, and she was sure to | 
find Lulu playing with them. | 

Lulu was only four years old, and she liked to | 
play with the kittens better than with her dolls. 
She would dress them up in the dolls’ clothes, 
and take them to ride up and down the room in 
her little carriage, and put them in the dolls’ bed 
and try to sing them to sleep. 

Lulu was very fond of her little cousin Amy, | 
who lived in another part of the city, and came to | 
see her sometimes, and she thought she would | 
like to give Amy her kittens. | 

So one day she put the three kittens in her | 
apron very carefully and carried them to the | 
street corner, on which stood a big mail-box, | 
painted red. 

It was for packages and newspapers that could | 
not be put in the little box. 

Lulu had very often seen her mamma _ put | 


packages in there to send away, and she thought | 


a 





IN THE MAIL-BOX. | only to put them in the box. 


that in order to send the kittens to Amy she had 


So she lifted the lid, and dropped the kittens in 
one by one. Then she ran home, very happy 
over what she had done. 

When she had played with her dolls a little 
while she went upstairs to her mother, and asked 
if five o’clock had come yet. 

‘It is almost five,’’ said her mother. 

“Then Amy will almost get my kittens,” said 
Lulu, for she had heard that the carrier came 
| every day at five o’clock to take up the mail. 

Her mother asked her what she meant, and 
when she heard that the kittens had been put in 
the mail-box she laughed a great deal. 

“T think we had better go out, and see if they 
are still there,’’ she said to Lulu. 

They reached the mail-box just in time, for the 
carrier had opened it and taken the kittens out, | 
and very much surprised he looked. He wes | 
very glad to put the three mewing little creatures 
into Lulu’s apron, and she carried them home 
again, where Tabby was looking for them and 
growing very uneasy. 


for the river ran just below. | 
|'To be sure, baby had never walked a quarter 





Amy was given one of the kittens the next 


| time she came to see Lulu, but she carried it | 


home in her arms, and did not try sending it by 
mail. FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. | 
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| Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
BEHEADINGS. 


My whole is a word of six letters. 


I'll state 
Its meaning: 


with lines to variegate. 
Behead, and a stomach is left, understood, 
When rightly prepared, as a nice kind of. food. 
Again you behead, and by that means secure 
A word which means re: ady, and also mature. 
| Again: From my whole the last letter curtail, 
And a long, narrow piece you will find without fail. 
' And this you behead, and a journey you leave, 
Which means to move lightly, as you will per- 
ceive. 
Behead it again and a rent will appear— 
All these you can find if you but persevere. 
ELGIE BELL. 


2. 
AN ESCUTCHEON. 

* * * * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * 
* * * * * 

* * * * * 

* * * * * 
+. * * * * 

* * * * * 

* * * * * 

* * * * * 

* * * 

* 

Across. 


. An aromatic plant. 
To transfer. 
A kind of puzzle. 
4. A forked instrument used 
dressing cloth. 
5. A graver. 
i. To provide food. 
A musical instrument. 
To despise. 
A mermaid. 
10. Existence. 
ll. A letter from Boston. 
Centrals read down; A Seotch poet who 
Was born January 25, 1759. F. 8. F 





by clothiers in 


Len 


3. 
RIDDLE. 
Not too deep to be measured, 
Free from fault or decay, 
What you hear with your ears: 
The three at once say. 


4. 
COMBINATIONS. 
Each word consists of four letters. The 
primals of the second acrostic are the finals of 


the first; those of the third, the finals of the 
second. 


ACROSTIC 


Acrostic No. 1. 


1. An animal living in water. 
2. A feminine name. 

3. A mineral salt. 

4. A battle fought between 
French, 1800. 

5. To slaughter 

6. To enroll for service. 

7. A Bible name, found in Chronicles. 

8. A part of speech. 


Austrians and 


Primals; The name of a statesman born on 
January 17, 1706. 
Finals; The name of a statesman born on 


January 11, 1757. 
Acrostic No. 2. 


One of two equal parts. 
- A masculine name. 

A kind of hammer. 

An image worshipped. 
A rich earth. 

. A beginner. 

. Fragrance. 

8. To summon. 


Finals; A President, born on Jan. 


i lc te 


> 1800. 
Acrostic No. 3. 

1. A place of defence. 

2. Noting entrance. 

3. A weaver’s frame. 

4. To jump. 

5. A painter 

6. A bone. 
Restraint. 

8. To quiet. 

Finals: An infidel, born on January 29, 1739. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


; born, 1621 — died, 1666. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My /irst is hasty ; 
My second is tasty; 
My whole is Wwasty. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Surrender of Paris (Jan. 29, 1871). 


Battle of 
Isandhwina (Jan. 22, 1879). 


2. LACH RYMAL 
cOQObtrrooreteeds&s 
PA BEG ORT 6 
CARD It Dates 
caAR A BEIUBNSE SB 
PARAL Y 2&2 8ED 
AcCovusdt BRE D 
cOnNnFuUus1ON 
NEcCTARBRBEAN 


Left diagonals—Lord Byron. 
Right diagonals—Lord Bacon. 


3. Old King Cole. 

4. C ran K 
H as P 
I sago N 
A lib I 
N am E 

China—Pekin. 
5. Baldwin (apple). 
6. Lick, liquor; 


friar; 
soul, ‘solar; 


Prim, primer; oak, ochre; fry, 
wand, wander; ; ache, acre; 
tit, titter; scent, centre, 


prop, proper; 
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For the Companion. 


IRRITABILITY. } 


Some people are naturally calm, and not easily 
disturbed. Others are quick to feel, and strong in 
the expression of their feelings. The difference 
is constitutional. 

But every one, whatever his natural tempera- 
ment, is liable to become irritable as a result of 
physical disturbance. Marked irritability is often 
the first symptom of undue brain-work. A man 
who may have been remarkable for his self-con- 
trol, is surprised to find himself disturbed by 
trifles. Annoyances such as he once hardly noticed | 
now fairly unnerve him. He is impatient, and 
expresses himself in tones, if not in words, of 
which he is soon ashamed. | 

Overwork of the brain is not confined to profes- | 
sional men. Merchants, the uncertainties of whose 
business often involve the keenest anxiety, are at 
least equally liable to it, and in this case the trouble | 
is often aggravated by a luxuriousness of social | 
and personal habits. 

Nor are wives and mothers free from the same | 
danger. Woman’s work is never done. For her, 
care seldom ceases while she is awake, and too 
often it pursues her even in her sleep. Fashion 
and social life sometimes make large demands 
upon her, while the petty annoyances of home fall 
to her lot almost exclusively. At length unwonted 
impatience, fretfulness, and severity with her chil- 
dren give warning of nervous prostration, and 
her husband may perhaps precipitate the crisis by 
his unjust reproaches. 

Irritability may have its source in the stomach. 
The dyspeptic is notoriously fretful and low-spir- 
ited. What a difference between him and the well- 
fed man, who knows only from books that he has 
any digestive apparatus! 

In softening of the brain, one of the first indica- 
tions of something wrong is increasing irritability ; 
which, however, is seldom referred to the true 
cause. If the patient is a mother, she finds fault 
with her children on the slightest provocation, and 
punishes them with unwonted severity. 

Irritability and general feebleness of the ner- 
vous centres are frequently due to a lack of suita- 
ble nerve-food, just as the muscles may be en- 
feebled through lack of the food essential to their 
proper nourishment. 

Friends of the morbidly irritable should guard 
against increasing the evil by their own conduct, 
and generally should take counsel with a physician. 


~~ 


For the Companion. 


NEW DISCOVERIES ON MARS. 

Schiaparelli, the Director of the Observatory of 
Milan, was the first to announce, in 1877, the exist- 
ence of single or double canals on the surface of 
Mars. A few astronomers had faith in the dis- 
covery, but many doubted, and waited for confir- 
mation. The Italian astronomer, nothing daunted, 
went on with his work, finding new proof that his 
practised eyes were not in fault, with every suc- 
ceeding observation. 

The most favorable time for studying Mars is at 
or near his oppositions. He is then in line with 
the earth and sun, the earth being in the middle. 
This brings him at his least distance from the earth. 
He is, however, much nearer at some oppositions 
than at others, on account of the great eccentricity 
of his orbit. 


| for they turned and fled. 
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being plainly perceptible to them. Thus the case | 
stood till the opposition of 1800, Schiaparelli, Per- 
rotin and Terby being the little band of believers 
in the enigmatical lines. A fourth observer now 
comes forward, and renders full justice to Schia- 
parelli, Stanley Williams, a well-known astron- | 
omer in the south of England. He has identified 
forty-three of the canals, and clearly seen the 
doubling of several of them. 

When Mars approaches the opposition of 1892, 
all the powerful telescopes in the world will be 
turned upon his ruddy face, and everything within 
human power will be done to solve the mysteries 
of his being. 
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TELL-TALE PEPPERMINT. 


“The way of the transgressor is hard.” 
thing works against the criminal; very trivial 
circumstances may lead to his detection. Though 
he hold his tongue never so discreetly, and lie 
never so ingeniously, his very breath may testify 
against him. So it was with an Indianapolis rogue, 
whose story is related by the News : 


Every- 


The principal of one of the ward schools has 
been annoy oa for some time by the theft of small 
articles from her oflice. After a short absence 
from the room, she was very likely to miss’ a 
pencil, an eraser, or an apple; never anything of 
great value, but always something. 

For several weeks she was in perplexity, but 
gradually her suspicions fastened upon the little 
son of the janitor of the building. She could get 
no actual proof, however, and if the boy was 
really guilty, he was exceedingly sly. 

One day the principal brought a package of pep- 
permint candy to her office, and placed it in a con- 
spicuous place on the desk. Then she went out for 
half an hour or so. When she returned, the candy 
had vanished. 

She set out at once in search of the janitor’s boy. 
Hie was found industriously sweeping one of the 
brick walks, and as the principal approached he 
looked up with a bland smile. 

He was a good deal surprised when the lady 





| seized him by the shoulders, stooped down, and 


looked earnestly into his face. He blushed and 
wriggled, but for a moment she held him fast. | 
Then she rose with a grim smile of satisfaction. | 
The boy’s breath was heavy with the aroma of | 
peppermint. The sequel is not related. 


~ -— | 
FOUGHT FOR THEIR LIVES. 


Four woodsmen from Ottawa, Ontario, had a 
desperate fight with a pack of wolves while return- 
ing from work to their camp on the Kippewa River. 
Two brothers named Barrett stopped on the road 
to examine a trap, and their two companions went 
ahead. The latter had not proceeded far when 
they heard loud shouting, mingled with the bark- 
ing of wolves. | 


They hurried back and discovered the Barretts, | 
with their backs to a tree, desperately defending | 
themselves with their axes against a pack of rav- 
enous wolves. | 

The men looked about them, and were appalled | 
to see that the pack was being reinforcec } 
number of equally desperate animals. | 

After fully ten minutes of fighting for their | 
lives, the men fortunately killed seven of the | 
wolves, which had an effect upon their companions, 


by 3 


All the men were bleed- | 
ing from the legs and sides, where they had been | 
bitten. 

—e 


HER FATHER. 


The faith of little children in their fathers and 
mothers is one of the most beautiful things in the 
world, but its manifestations sometimes provoke | 
an involuntary smile. The New York Tribune re- | 
ports that a Broadway car ran into the rear end of 
an express wagon with such force as to tip it com- | 
pletely over. A little girl about six years old was | 
on the seat with the driver. | 


The man was pitched head-first upon the side- 
walk, but landed on his hands and Knees, and re- 
ceived only a few slight bruises. The child, who 
clung to the seat, fell underneath the wagon. For- 
tunately the high seat prevented the weight of the 
truck from falling on her, and she was drawn from 
under the wagon-box uninjured. 

One of the bystanders, as he stooped to brush 
her dress, asked if she was hurt. 

“Oh no,” said the little girl, “my papa wouldn’t 
let me get hurt.” 


ae an 
LYING VERSUS STEALING. 

There is a half-truth in the reply of the child in 
the following incident, which is quite impressive; 
but a lie, frankly acknowledged, is as much a 
“thing taken back” as is the return of anything 
that has been stolen. 

She came to her mother with the question: 
“Which is worse, to tell a lie, or to steal?” 

The mother, taken by surprise, replied that both 
were so bad that she couldn’t tell which was the 
worse. 

“Well,” said the little one, “I’ve been thinking 
about it, and I think it is worse to lie than to steal. 
If you steal a thing you can take it back, unless 
you’ve eaten it; and then you can pay for it. But,” 
and there was a look of awe in the little face, “‘a 
lie is forever.” 

oe 


DREAMS. 


Physiologists theorize a good deal about dreams, 
but really tell us little more about them than does 
the little East London girl who writes this quaint 
essay. 


_ Dreams are those queer, short tales which come 
| into your head when you are asleep. They are not 
| true. If you have had a good supper, they are 

rarther longer, and not quite so true. Méat or 

fried fish makes them very long. 

When you have had no supper at all, you either 
do not dream, or else you can’t remember them. 
We genelly dream some dreams over and over 
again. 

——>——__ 


| FIRST AND LAST. 


When Mars is nearest to the sun, and the earth | 


farthest from the sun, the two planets are at the 
least possible distance from each other. This most 
favorable condition occurs once in about fifteen 
years. Such will be the case in 1892, and such was 
the case in 1877, when the two Martian moons were 
discovered. 

For several years no other eye detected the 
double lines that had been revealed to Schiaparelli’s 
clearer vision, but at the opposition of 1888 two 
European astronomers, Perrotin and Terby, con- 
firmed his discovery, the doubling of the canals 


| The increasing prevalence of the scientific spirit, 

with its passion for exact statement, makes it more 
and more necessary for men to say precisely what 
they mean, and nothing else. 

“What is your last name, my little man?” asked 
the new teacher. 

“Tommy,” answered the boy. 

“Indeed! What is your full name?” 

“Tommy Jones.” 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 


examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 


vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. 
bottle. 


Price, 3 cents a 


Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 
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For $1 Free by Mail, 
SIEBRECHT & WADLEY 
will send a choice growing 
ORCHID. 
For 50 cents, A Palm, For 25 
cents, A New Begonia. All 
three for $1.50, with full di 
rections of treatment. 


| 

only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and | 
| 
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Shit FOR A TOMATO 





be 5 Ve er, 
SF PHOTOCRAPH.-y {I will send a packet each of 
Prize Tomato, Cabbage and Turnip 
with my catalogue of bargains, for only 25 cents. 

{2 Every person sending silver for above collection 
and addresses of 3 persons who buy seeds, will receive 
free a packet Silver Ball Lettuce, finest variety ever 
grown, and a fifty cent certificate for seeds, your choice 
from my catalogue, free. 
F. B. 


409 5th Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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This Prize Tomato is the largest ever 


offered. The engraving shows one plant 


grown by O. R. Foster, Florence, 
Bp WICKENS UP HE pe Mass., hight is 11 ft. & im. and 


completely loaded with large, 
smooth,bright red tomatoes. Hun- 
dreds of my customers have had 
equal results. The quality is ex- 
cellent ; after you once test it you 
will grow no others. Two plants 
if weil cared for will produce all 
Tomatoes one family can use. 
If started early, fruit ripens from 
July 4th until frost. Single To- 
matoes have grown 6 inches in 
diameter and weight nearly 3 Ibs, 
and as hard all through as a h 
boiled egg, with only a few seeds 
ina Tomato, andentirely free from 
rot. This mammoth strain can 
only be obtained from me. I want 
to get a tomato weighing 3 lbs., 
and will pay 85 eash to any 
person producing it Plant some, 
you may get the 3 lb. Tomato — 
grow rapidly and are very orna- 
SURE HEAD CABBAGE 
Is all head and sure to head, very 
uniform in size, firm and fine in 
texture, excellent in quality anda 
good keeper. Single heads have 
weighed over 64 Ib 


EARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP 


Is the earliest in the world, easy 
¥, grown,good size, excellent quality. 
Will be far ahead of your neighbors. 





doubt the acme 
can say can give to the reader nn adequate idea of their 
beauty and splendor. Their everblooming quality, 
giant size, velvety texture, marvelous combination of 
colors running through almost every imaginable shade, 
is found in no other strain in America, Package post 
paid, 25c. My Catalogue contains colored plate of 
same painted from nature. Send 10c. forsame,or 25c. 
for pkg. of Fairy Pansy, and receive Catalogue /ree, 


JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 








Address 
MILLS, Rose Hill, Onon. County, New York 











“Then Jones is your last name.” 
“No, ma’am, excuse me. When I was born my 


name was Jones, and they didn’t give me the other 


| for more than a month.” 
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THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE 


Here shown is the most magnificent flowering vine in culti- 
vation, either for the house or garden, for it is loaded with 
bloom every day in the year. In the house it can be trained 
all around a window, and will be a solid wreath of bloom 
both summer and winter. In the garden, its charming 
Sec 4 surpasses ee Flowers, intense scarlet, 
tipped with yellow, the most brilliant and striking combina- 
tion, and borne by the thousand, each flower keeping perfect 
over a month before fading. It is of the easiest culture, and 
sure to thrive for any one with ordinary care. It can be 
trained on a trellis, strings, or used for Ey from yom 
ing baskets; in any way a perfect mass of the most lovely 
: flowers and foliage from the root to the tips of the branches. 
. 4 great beauty and novelty attract every eye. Supply 
limited, and this ofter will not appear again. Order at once, and if zoe are not ready for the plants now we 
will send them later; just when you say. PRICE of strong plants, of the true variety, ALREADY 
BUDDED OR BLOOMING, by mail, post-paid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 80 cents each, two for 


50 cents, five for $1. To every order we will add another el nt moverty ree. 

THE GREAT SPIDER ILY An elegant large bulb of the Amaryllis family which commences to 
8 bloom soon after it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large 

aoe white blossoms of exquisite fragrance and unsu 

loveliest flowers grown. Large bulbs which will soon bloom, 25 


assed beauty. Itis one of the oddest, sweetest, and 
eents each, three for 50 centa, post-paid, or 
for 60 cents we will send Manettia Vine, Spider Lily, a Superb Seed Novelty and Catalogue. 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, Extra Choice, by Mail Post-paid. 
12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, 25c. | 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum, 50c. 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses as “« “25e./ 5  “ Cacti, erent sorts named, 50c. 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, 60c. ' 20 Bulbs and 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 650c. 
SPECI AL OFFER The above liberal offers are made to introduce our superior goods. We will send, 
® post-paid, everything offered for only $2.50: Manettia, Spider Lily, Gladiolus. 
Tuberoses, Chrysanthemums, Lilies, Cacti, Bulbs, Seeds, etc. + 
OUR BLUE CATALOGU (A_ superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 
issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 5 large colored plates. 
offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Floral 
Park Plums, Butterfly Orchid, Star Phioxes. Water Plants, New Roses, Dahli Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, 
etc. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti and Flowering Shrubs. This elegant and expensive Cata- 
logue will be sent for only TEN CENTS, which is only a part of its cost to us, or if you order anything 
here offered and ask for a Catalogue, it will be sent FREE. Addr 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, QUEENS CO., N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 


UP THE TRAIL. 


They stood, a boy and a girl, at the entrance of 
the Grand Cafion, in the deep shadow of the cliff. 
They were not absorbed in the wonders of nature, 
but were gazing solemnly at each other. The boy 
was known, at least by sight, wherever he went; 
ne had such a straight, clean-cut, well-knit little 


figure, with honest, friendly gray eyes, and a | on the grassy bank to cool their feet in the water. 


ready smile. | 

“He is the stirrin’est boy,” the burro-keeper | 
said; ‘and the girl, she’s the stirrin’est girl I ever 
see. There’s just nothing that there little girl | 
couldn’t do.” 

There was evi- 
dently no relation- 
ship between this - 
‘“‘stirrin’ pair.’’ She 
was of a lighter 
build, more alert, of 
more nervous activ- 
ity. The pleasant 
little face was one 
to change expres- 
sion with every pass- 
ing thought. Just 
now the soft, dark 
eyes and pretty 
mouth showed the 
serious nature of 
the consultation. 

Pike’s Peak was 
the subject. Pike’s 
Peak was always 
the subject. They 
knew what it was, ‘ 
at Colorado Springs, 
to feel that strange, 
inexpressible thrill 
that comes when f 
one looks down the , | 
broad avenue in the we ai 
early morning at Ait 
Pike’s Peak, as it Wiley 
looms up almost is 
overhead, so still, so 
mysterious, and so | 
grand. 

It seemed then as 
if they could walk : 
to the top in a few sd 
hours, and must do it. 
Peak’”’ was in everybody's mouth. 
went up frequently. 
and to waik up was a distinction that the strong 
and active sought to attain. 

The fever seized the children. They had begged 
to be allowed ‘just to walk up Pike’s Peak,” 
only to be chagrined by the evident amusement 
of their elders at the proposition. 

To accomplish this one thing was their dream. 
It was discussed at every opportunity. The Cave 
of the Winds, the Garden of the Gods, Cheyenne, 
the Ute Pass—nothing was of consequence com- 
pared with walking up Pike’s Peak. 

Now they had decided that go they must. Their 
plans were deeply laid. On the next day they 
were to start. It was their last chance, and they 
knew of no party going up. 
they had learned about the trail. It was twelve 
miles to the Peak from Manitou. Five miles up 
was the Half-way House; then came three miles 
of level, and three miles from the Peak was the 
engineer’s camp, where surveys were being made 
for the cog-road. 

They knew the laws of the trail, that the pedes- 
trian should be careful not to drink much, no 
matter how thirsty, nor how tempting the cold, 
bubbling springs or streams, and that it was nec- 
essary to go slowly and rest often. 

Their plan was to start about seven o’clock. 
“And then, Connie,’’ said John, concluding the 
conversation, ‘‘we shall reach the Peak about two 
o'clock, eat our lunch, and come just rushing 
down—that won’t take long! And won’t the 
folks leave off their laughing then! Why, I 
couldn’t go back home and tell the fellows I 
hadn’t walked up Pike’s Peak !” 

They shook hands, and parted with a gravity 
befitting the occasion. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, successful at 
every turn, they were well on their way up the 
trail, each carrying a little twisted loaf of rye 
bread. John had a small, flat flask for water in 
his jacket pocket. Even at so slight an altitude 
above Manitou, breathing was a little difficult, 
and they were willing to stop frequently, and 
drink in the fresh, sunny air, not yet too hot; to 
look up wonderingly where the steep, scarred 
sides of the cafion cut the sky with jagged edges; 
to notice the few twisted dwarfed trees clinging 
here and there; to hear the pounding roar of the 
stream so far below that they could not always 
See it; to watch the little ice-cold, trickling springs 
dripping into tiny basins scooped out by the 
guides beside the trail; to laugh and hear the 
laugh echoed from cliff to cliff. 


Burry parties 



























By degrees the chasm with its steep, inclosing | 


| sides seemed to fade into the background, and 
they knew they were near the Half-way House. 
| Most of the ascent had been very steep. It was 
| hard work to breathe; the sun was intensely hot, 
and their sensations inclined them, on the whole, 
to side with those peop‘e, who, having walked 
| only to the Half-way House, declared that was 
the worst of the ascent, and that the rest of the | 
trip was a mere nothing. 

They rather dreaded passing the Half-way 
House, fearing that some one would stop them 
|there. But their fears were needless; no one was 
| in sight, and they passed the building unmolested. 
| On the other side the trail wound through a 
meadow, following the stream, which was now a 
very mild-mannered stream, indeed, and could 
be crossed anywhere on stepping-stones. On each 
side rose gently-sloping wooded hills. They sat | 


“John,”’ said Connie, thoughtfully, ‘“‘a good 
while before we reached the Half-way House we 
had little bits of fat shadows.”’ 

John looked startled, and stood up. 

“It isn’t so very dumpy,”’ he 
said, scanning his shadow crit- 


ically. 

“T guess it’s longer, because 
—it’s afternoon,’’ hesitated 
Connie. 


John’s reply was prompt, and 
to the point. “All right, I’m 
starved. We'll eat your loaf 
so you won’t have to carry 
any, so long as you’re only 





ten and three quarters, and | 
I’m eleven.” 

They lay stretched out on 
the warm, green grass, their | 





small tree, and munched their 
rye bread slowly and with in- 
tense appreciation. When 
every crumb of the little loaf 


selves up 
refreshed. 
The 


and trudged on, 


stream dwindled to a 


to fill the flask. 


the oppressive sun. | 


“I thought we’d have reached the camp long | labored breathing just behind her, and fancied | children in out of the snow. ‘My soul, 


| 
was gone, they picked r= 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


jing their lunch-pails and talking. 


heads in the scant shade of a | jacket, and put it over Connie’s shoulders. 


But at Manitou, “‘Pike’s | tiny thread, so shallow that John had hard work | trickling, gurgling water. 





that the last two miles of the three made an ascent 
of two thousand feet, without a break; but they 
did not understand the application of that fact to 


| their trembling little legs. 


They heard voices, and looking, saw the engi- 
neers coming down the trail tothe camp, swing- 
They wore 
heavy boots and oil-skin coats. John looked at 
his light jacket and shirt-waist, already damp, at 
his short trousers and black cotton stockings, 
then at Connie’s soft felt hat crowded down on | 
her dark, curly hair, at her flannel dress just to 
her knees, and constructed chiefly for coolness 
and comfort, at her thin black stockings, and the 
scuffed-up little low shoes. 

They heard the men say it was hailing farther 
up, and bitter cold, and that they had quit work. 
Then the men disappeared in the big tent, and all 
was quiet. 

Their chance had come. The tents were safely 
passed. John stopped to refill his flask at the 
spring, the best water on the mountain, the guides 
had said. John was sure it was at least the 
coldest; it was so cold that filling the bottle made 
his fingers ache. 

The trail was not very steep; the soil was 
pebbly, and little green things and tiny yellow 
flowers grew wherever they best might. The 
view was fine. The wooded hills and bits of 
meadow between, the gleaming pools, the level 
distances were all seen through a soft, transpar- 
ent mist that lent an unreal glory. The children 
felt the beauty of it, and held each other’s hands 
and gazed, when they stopped for breath. 

They did not talk much; level as the trail was 
they could go but a few steps ata time. The air 
was growing piercingly cold; the rain changed to 
a cutting, wind-driven sleet. John took off his 
She 





promptly returned it. 

“Connie, if you don’t put that on I’ll leave it 
right here, and we’ll both freeze,’’ he said, stub- | 
bornly. 

Connie made a movement as if to stick to her 
refusal; then she quietly put on the jacket, and 
said they would take turns in wearing it. | 

Then the trail struck the rocks, and seemed to | 
turn straight upward. It was growing darker 
and darker; they could just see their way. Their | 
breathing was very labored, and they could hear | 
the heavy beating of their own hearts. 

“We'll get there, Con,”’ said John, cheerily ; | 
“it’s only two miles now, and it can’t take for- 
ever.” } 

But soon they could not see the trail. They | 
kept in it only because there was no other place | 
to walk. The wind buffeted them, the hail slashed | 
down mercilessly. When they stopped to rest, 
the cold was bitter, and the rocks chilled them 
through their thin clothes. 

Everywhere there was a sound of running, 
It washed down in the | 


Then the trail left the stream | trail; they were walking in ice-cold water. When 
A few people walked up, | altogether, and struck off through thin pine | Connie stepped into the little hollows, she could 
woods that did not seem to give any shade from | feel the water wash over her low shoes. 


She felt 
numbed to the knees. She could hear John’s | 


before this, Con,’’ puffed John, feeling the backs | she could hear the beating of his heart. 


of his legs tenderly. | 


She remembered hearing that some people at | 
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seem-to be in the trail, for they climbed over 
rocks, up and on, blindly, despairingly, breathing 
as though their lungs and hearts would burst. 
Then John gave a desperate cry, and fell face 
downward on a rock. 


Connie dropped beside him. “John, John,” 


| she said, chokingly, ‘don’t give up!” 


He clutched her hand, and they lay there, 
whipped by the fierce wind, their bodies heaving 
with every breath. 

Looking down off into the night, Connie saw 
rows of lights crossing one another, like a little 
garden; quite near they seemed, and yet so im- 
measurably far away, so terribly far away. 

‘Look, John!’’ whispered Connie. 

He roused himself. ‘Colorado Springs, I 
guess,"’ he said, after a pause. Then came the 
thought of Manitou, and his mother. His heart 
gave way, and he sobbed. 

Connie gulped back the knot in her throat, and 
kept saying to herself mechanically, “‘O God, 


| please make me a good girl, please make me a 


good girl.”’ 

A lethargy was stealing over John. He thought 
it was time to go to bed, and he started to say his 
prayers, and thought his mother was there. ““Now 
I lay me down to sleep,’ he murmured. 

“No, John, no!’ Connie shook him with all 
her fast-ebbing strength. ‘‘We must move, we 
must !”” 

“You go, Con. If we had only reached the 
top, I wouldn’t care so much. It’s worse for you, 
Connie, you’re your mother’s only one, and 
there’s six of us, Con. Nat can have my—knife.”’ 

Connie raised herself by a tremendous effort, 
and tried to drag John, but she was too weak. 
She could see a little more plainly; the sky was 
lighter overhead. It came upon her like a flash 
that they had reached the top. She was sure she 
saw something dark ahead, perhaps a rock, per- 


| haps a building. 


’ 


*“John,’’ she cried, with a thrill in her voice 


| that roused the boy at once. ‘*We’re here! We're 


here! John, we’ve walked it!’’ 

It was the one touch that could have fired the 
boy. 

“Walked it!’ 
veins. 

Surely, the ground was level. It was only a 
few steps to the dark mass, and it was a building, 
but there was no sign of habitation. 

“It’s not the right one, that’s all,’’ said John, 
stoutly. ‘There are two men at the old signal 
station all summer, and you know it. 
the light now.”’ 

They did not mind that awful blackness of 
darkness; they did not feel the cold, nor the hail 
and snow, nor their wet clothes. They did not 
feel the exhaustion beyond effort, nor that horri- 
ble beating of their hearts. 

They were there! Up to the door they marched, 
saw the bright light shining through the low 
window, and rapped on the door with a will. 

A young man opened it. There, in the broad 
path of light, stood the two wet children. 

““My -soul!’’ gasped the man, and pulled the 
Bob, 


He jumped up, new life in his 


There's 


yp 


babies! 


The other man stood aghast. John waked up 


“The camp’s above timber line, you know,” | the top of Pike’s Peak fainted, because the air | to the humor of the situation. They were in a 


Connie replied, ‘and that high hill over there has | 


trees on top.” 

On they went, silently, to save their breath, 
resting frequently; measuring each new ascent 
with a thought to the amount of strength it would 
require; taking little swallows from the flask to 
cool their parched throats, though the water was 
now anything but cold; struggling up, breathing 


sion when the sun went under a cloud. 

When they were about on a level with the top 
{of the hill Connie had noticed, the trail turned, 
|and they had a wide view spread before them. 


was so light, and that people with something the 
matter with their hearts might die from it. Sup- 
pose John had something the matter with his 
heart! 

It was so hard to move one foot after the other, 
and all the time she was saying to herself, half- 


consciously, “‘O God, please make me a good | here!’ 


| girl, please make me a good girl.” 
From the guides | harder and harder, and thankful beyond expres- 


Then she stumbled over a rock. 


warm room, not out on that desolate mountain 
side. 

‘““We walked up,”’ he said, his cheeks glowing, 
his eyes flashing. ‘‘We walked up the trail from 
Manitou, and we thought we'd get here about 
noon, but we didn’t. Oh, but we ’most died, out 
He sank down in a chair. 

‘Please, sirs,’’ said Connie, shaking back her 


John tried to | damp hair, and looking from one to the other, 
hold her, and fell with her. The rock had acted 


‘““May we have some hot water? John must soak 


as a dam for the water, and before they could lift his feet—my mother always says so, and ginger- 


themselves they were soaked 
with it. Oh, the icy chill of 


| They could see their track through the meadow, | that water! They struggled 
but not farther, hills seemed to cut it off, and then | on, and then came a horror. 


on down below the hills great reaches of flat | 


country, divided off into little parallelograms, 
reaching to the horizon. 


lay there panting, watching the darkening sky. 
The air was cooler. 

John undertook to reconnoitre. From a higher 
rock he saw the engineers’ camp, three or four 
large, square canvas tents. The trail ran past the 
tents; below the trail, down the steep declivity, 
were straggling pine-trees. Above the trail, up 
beyond the tents, were rocks, nothing but rocks. 
A man, with shirt-sleeves rolled up, and who 
looked as if he might be cooking, came to the 
door of the largest tent. 

There was no use in trying to pass that man. 
John sat down by Connie, and they discussed the 
situation. Their plan was simple in the extreme, 
merely to wait for a good chance, and hurry by 
the camp. 

They waited and talked in low tones. They 
even felt enough surplus energy to shy stones 
down among the timber. 
A mist gathered, and then changed into a fine 
rain. 

The children looked at each other in dismay. 
|«*What do you think, Connie? Shall we stop? 
| It’s sure to rain now!” 

“We won’t give it up now! No, sir. I never 
felt better. I’m all rested. It’s only three miles 
to the top, and you know the mile after you leave 
| the camp is real level.”” 
| John’s face cleared and brightened. ‘They knew 





| 
Connie stretched herself out on a flat rock, and| that meant that they were 


| water, she could 
The clouds darkened. | 


*« John, ’’ half-sobbed Con- 
nie, ‘‘ we’re going down !”’ 
If they were going down, 


lost, that they were off the 
trail, that they would go 
stumbling around that rocky 
peak in the fearful darkness, 
as long as they could stand, 
only to fall into some cleft, 
utterly worn out, and chilled 
past endurance, and— 

“Down? We 
must stop!”’ said 
John. ‘*Just 
wait, Con, don’t 
move.”* 

He went back 
afew steps. In 
spite of the rush- 
ing of wind and 


hear him = slip 
and stumble. 
Suppose he should fall, and she could not find 
him ? 

But she heard a short, quick call above the 
storm. ‘Come, Con, right along where I did.”’ 

She went, and reached him. They held each 
other’s hands tight, while they waited for breath. 





| That was the hardest struggle. 


“We'll follow the water; that must 
down,”’ was John’s brief explanation. 
They did not 


come 

















tea we get at home.”’ 

The men put the chil- 
dren close to the stove, 
made the blazing wood 
fire seven times hotter, 
heated water and made 
ginger-tea. The chil- 
dren laughed and joked, 
and thought it a *‘great 
picnic.” 

Cots were made up 
in the room, not far 
from the fire, and cov- 
erlets heaped upon 
them. 

Other travellers who 
stayed at the Pike’s 

Peak House over night paid a 
dollar for their lodging, and a 
dollar for each meal; but no 
money questions disturbed the 
minds of these two young ad- 
venturers. They ate with great 
gusto their breakfast of strange- 
looking fried eggs, fried potatoes 
swimming in grease, doughy 
biscuits and muddy coffee, and 
were planning their return mean- 
while. They decided that they could never return 
down the trail, but would go by the carriage road 
to Cascade. They knew the distance to Cascade 
was seventeen miles, but that was nothing to 
them. They insisted that they did not feel lame, 
nor tired. The air was invigoration itself; the 
sunshine seemed to possess a quality unknown to 
lower levels. 

The view was magnificent; it was such a novel 
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experience to look at the snow lying all around 
them, and then off over the green hills, valleys, 
and fields, so far below them. 

Standing on the crest, they could see the carriage 
road wind like great S’s down to the timber-line 
and farther, and promptly reached the conclusion 
that they could save several miles going ‘’cross 
lots.” Watching their chance, and with a parting 
yell, feeling that they had a fair start in case of 
pursuit, down they went, helter-skelter, pitching, 
falling, laughing, up and on again. Life was | 
grand! 

They spent the dime that represented John’s all | 
for some milk and biscuits ata shanty just above 
Green Mountain Falls. Conversation with the 
vendor decided them to go down the Green Moun- 
tain Falls gorge, instead of to Cascade, since it 
was much nearer. Down they went, trembling 
from sheer exhaustion if they stood still, their legs 
aching, but their faces smiling and jolly. They 
had walked up Pike’s Peak, and down again, and 
were nearly home. 

Not far from the foot they met a man climbing 
up, who eyed them narrowly. “Are you the two 
children who are lost?” he said. 

“We're not lost!” they answered. 

“I believe you are, youscamps! Your mothers | 
are fairly crazy with grief, and the whole country | 
is being searched. I saw your father, sir, down 
below here, looking as white as a sheet.” | 

The fun was all gone. Frightened, trembling, | 
feeling all the weariness in them, realizing that it 
was late in the afternoon, they went on, more and 
more slowly. 

Then they were met by a man who was out seek- | 
ing them. They hardly knew what happened 
next. Every one seemed to know about it; 
strangers wiped their faces and shook hands; 
women kissed each other and cried, every one on 
the train from Green Mountain Falls to Manitou 
congratulated every one else. 

A crowd followed them to the hotel. Their 
mothers were there, and the “stirrin’ pair” were 
cried over, and kissed, and praised, and scolded. 
Then the two mothers hurried them into their 
respective rooms and beds, and the children went 
to sleep like clock-work. 

The burro-keeper wound up a certain favorite 
story of his for weeks afterwards with: ‘‘Yes, sir! 
I'll be blessed if they didn’t walk clean from 
Manitou to Green Mountain Falls, over the top of 
Pike’s Peak! That there boy and that there girl 
are the two stirrin’est children ever born into this 
vere world.” ELVIRTON WRIGHT. 
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For the Companion. 


STARS IN JANUARY. 


One of my earliest recollections is of standing | 


| semblance to a dog in it or in the group to which 


| hanging low in the east, and beneath him this star, 


| almanacs, enabling him to keep an accurate trace 


| not in August, but about the middle of July, fora 


| events—the rising of Sirius and the overflowing of 


THE YOUTHS 
so exceedingly faint that only so powerful an in- } 
strument as the great Lick telescope can bring 
them into view. 

To the left of Orion, and nearly on a line with 
the three stars in the belt, we may see an exceed- 
ingly brilliant star—as brilliant, in fact, so astrono- 
mers say, as five ordinary stars of the first magni- 
tude. This is Sirius, more familiarly known as the | 
Dog-star. | 

Sirius. | 





There is a curious history in this name Dog-star. 
The name has of course no reference to the mad- 
ness to which ignorant people have supposed the 
canine race to be peculiarly subject during | 
“dog-days,” in August; nor, perhaps, was it given 
originally to the star because of any fancied re- 





it belongs. 

The name was given to it by the Egyptians 
three thousand years ago, for a reason which illus- 
trates one very important service which was ren- 
dered in former times by the stars and constella- 
tions. If you were to rise on a morning about 
the middle of August, at say four o’clock, while 
the stars were still shining, you might see Orion 


Sirius, just visible above the horizon. 

This is what the ancients meant by the “rising” 
of a star or a constellation; it was its first appear- 
ance at daybreak above the horizon in the east. 
And since the constellations all rise at particular 
seasons of the year, some in summer and some in 
winter, they were excellent guides for the farmer 
in those days before the invention of calendars and 


of the seasons. 
In Egypt, three thousand years ago, Sirius rose, 


reason which we need not stop to explain. Now it 
so happened that about the same time began the 
annual overflow of the Nile, which was a great 
blessing to the Egyptian husbandmen, since it 
watered and fertilized their land. Naturally the 
Egyptians, being star-gazers, associated these two 


the Nile; and since the star seemed to preside or 
keep watch over this latter occurrence, they called 
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L,—I insist on calling these stars an L, because I 
so learned them,—at a distance about equal to the 
length of this line, is one of the most mysterious 
objects in the whole heavens—the great Orion 
nebula. It can be seen well only through a large 


teleséope; but even an opera-glass will enable one 
| to discover here a little whitish spot, resembling a 


blurred star. 

“Nebula” means cloud. It is a name given by 
astronomers to a class of objects, which are inter- 
spersed in great numbers among the stars, some 
very minute and some of a considerable size, which 
have the appearance of luminous mist or flecks of 
bright cloud. 

The Orion nebula is the largest of these. Itisa 
splendid object when seen through a good tele- 
scope, resembling strangely the head of some mon- 
ster animal, being quite bright on one side, where 
its mouth and its proboscis or trunk may be seen, 
while on the other side its light fades away into a 
sort of shaggy mane. 

Astronomers have long studied this mysterious 
object and wondered what it is. It is only since 
the invention of that wonderful instrument, the 
spectroscope, that they have been able to decide 
this question; and they tell us that this misty 
object is a mass of luminous gases. 

What is it doing here? Well, it is a strange 
thought, and yet not altogether a mere guess, that 
these gases are slowly condensing, and that out 
of the material which they contain will be formed, 
ages upon ages hence, new stars, new worlds— 
stars which will shine in the heavens long after 
the light has departed from our sun and all life, 
human, animal, and vegetable, has disappeared 
from our little globe, the earth. 

GEORGE S. JONES. 
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For the Companion. 


CHEATING INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
FIRST PAPER. 
It was never known how the barn took fire, but 
certain it is that Joshua Farnsworth never re- 
covered one penny of the large amount for which 





it “the sentinel,” “the dog,’—a name which has 
clung to it ever since. 

In the Egyptians’ tongue the name of this star 
was Sothis. Its brilliancy and the important ser- 
vice which it was supposed to render to the farmer 
made it an object of especial veneration. It was 

| believed to be the residence of the soul of the 
| goddess Isis; and the day of its rising was the 
| beginning of the Egyptian year. 

This is, by some authorities at least, regarded as 
| the origin of the name. But the Greek astronomers, 


| perhaps seizing on the idea without investigating 
the reason, found and pictured in their charts of 


he had been insured. 

He was a sharp, grasping, scheming man, eager 
for wealth and unprincipled in his dealings, and 
ready to take advantage of a legal quibble in 
| repudiating any bargain which he regretted, or in 
|compelling the carrying out of any agreement 
| which, however ur fair it might be to another, was 
| profitable to himself. 
| Those who had business with him had to be 
| cautious and alert to save themselves from imposi- 
| tion. He was shunned in the village, and did not 
| seem to regret his loneliness. 

But, unpopular as he was, sympathy was not 


by an open window watching the “Yard L,” as it | the heavens two dogs. Sirius is in the head of the | withheld from him, when one morning his home 
rose slowly above the tops of the trees, and won- | larger, or Canis Major, while near by is the con- | was found in ashes—a heap of charred timbers in 


dering if the line of three stars which forms its 


stem was exactly three feet in length. 


I dare say the reader has never heard of the | 


“Yard L.” It is not one of the old ‘‘constella- 
tions;’’ that is, one of those quaint figures of men 
and monsters with which the imagination of 
ancient star-gazers covered the starry firmament. 
Indeed, I have never met with the name in print; 


but that is the name by which I first learned to | 


know the three bright stars—and one fainter star 
near them—which form the belt of Orion, and 
which are sometimes called “Jacob’s Staff’ and 
sometimes the “Three Kings.” 

All must be familiar with this splendid constel- 
lation Orion, which stands in the heavens like a 
gigantic letter X, forming on these winter evenings 
the most conspicuous ornament of the southern 
skies. To me, its most attractive feature is still 
the “Yard L.” 

The ancients saw in this striking group of stars 
the figure of a giant. Orion was fabled to have 
been a mighty hunter and warrior of the olden 
times, who, after his death, was placed among the 
stars. A very ancient giant he certainly is; we 
find mention of him in the very oldest books we 


have—for instance in the Book of Job, where the | 


question is asked, “‘Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?” 
This is an allusion to the supposed influence of 
the stars over the weather and the seasons. 

But it is not of these stars as a constellation that 
I wish particularly to speak. We will take this 
group as a starting-point for a little ramble among 
the stars of this region of the heavens, darting 
about here and there, and picking up such items 
about them as seem to be of interest. 


*“* Magnitudes.” 


The stars are not all of the same brilliancy. | 


Astronomers have classed them, somewhat rough- 
ly, according to “magnitudes,” a word that refers 
not to the size of the star, but to the brilliancy of 
the light that reaches us from it. The very bright 
est stars are said to be of the first magnitude. 
Orion contains two stars of this class—Betelgeuze, 


in the upper left-hand corner, and Rigel, in the 


lower right-hand corner—names given to them by 
the old Arab astronomers. 

There are in the heavens but eighteen or twenty 
stars of the first magnitude, of which twelve only 
are visible in the United States, the rest being so 
situated in the southern hemisphere that they 
never appear above our horizon. The unequal 
distribution of the bright stars over the heavens is 
illustrated by the fact that, of these twelve, six are 
in or around the constellation Orion, as we shall 
see. 


Stars not quite bright enough to be classed as of 
the first magnitude—for instance the three in the | 


belt of Orion—are said to be of the second magni- 
tude. Then there are stars of the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth magnitudes, the last being the very 


faintest stars visible to keen eyes on a very clear 


night. 
But we by no means perceive all the stars with 


the naked eye. The telescope brings into view at 


least ten thousand times as many other stars, al 
so faint as to be beyond the range of our vision 


stellation of the lesser dog, or Canis Minor. 
| You may see, above Sirius, and at about the 
same distance from it and from Betelgeuze, 
another first-magnitude star, named Procyon. 
These three stars form the corners of a nearly 
equal-sided triangle. The name Procyon signifies 
“before-the-dog.”” This star was so called because 
it rises a short time before Sirius, and seems to 
give warning of its approach. It is in the constel- 
lation of Canis Minor. 

To the right of Orion, and nearly on a straight 
line drawn from Sirius through the belt, and at 
about the same distance as Sirius from these three 


the principal star in the constellation Taurus, or 
the Bull. 
Here are five of the six very bright stars of 


which I spoke. To find the sixth, look directly | 


overhead, at a time when Orion is almost exactly 


south, and you will see Capella, the Kid, which is | 


the principal star in the constellation Auriga, or 
the Charioteer. 


| The Distance of Sirius. 


| Sirius, because of its great brilliancy, may no 
doubt be supposed to be the nearest of the stars. 


place of a commodious house and outbuildings; 
and suspicion was rife that the fire had been the 
work of some one who sought revenge. 

Joshua himself was positive that it could be 
traced to an incendiary. Neither lamp nor kitchen 
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astute detective, whose note-books would supply a 
dozen novelists with plots. Especially interesting 
are those cases which he narrated to me, of at- 
tempted frauds in life insurance. 

Sometimes death is feigned by those whose lives 
are insured, with such an appearance of reality 
that doctors are deceived. Again, the policy-holder 
mysteriously disappears, leaving behind him 
strong presumptive evidence of his death, though 
the body cannot be found. 

Still another kind of fraud is that by which 
an applicant for a policy represents himself as 
another person, who does not appear, the latter 
being in ill health and uninsurable, while the 
applicant who impersonates him is in all ways 
eligible. 

An insurance company is brought by these at 
tempted frauds between two fires. In the first 
place, it must not appear to resist any rightful 
claim, since to do so would frighten away possible 
insurers, and thus damage its business. On the 
other hand, it must be wary and watchful to pro 
tect itself from the extremely ingenious plots 
which are often formed to defraud it. 

Let us take an incident out of the special agent’s 
note-book, to show how crafty some of the plots 
are. Names will be changed, of course, but in all 
other respects the story is quite true. 





Where a Crime Was Committed. 


Berkeley is a fishing village, a cluster of strag. 
gling houses of gray shingles and clapboards. The 
high white tower of a light-house rises among 
them, out of a hollow in the wind-driven ridges of 
sand, which stretch from the sea-line as far inland 
as the eye can reach. 

Ocean and sand fill the scene in all directions 

the sea rolling in with a deep, booming sound, even 
when the surface is smooth and the skies are 
cloudless. In the distance is the bright green o! 
the salt marshes on the further shore, and the 
foliage around a village steeple; but the only 
vegetation on the outer beach is a bristling fringe 
of grass along the hillocks and a few clumps of 
dwarf cedars which have been pitiabky warped 
and bent. * 

How do the people live in so forlorn a spot? 
The sea yields them all they have, and sometimes 
after a storm it tosses up richer spoil than they 
ever find in their nets. In the dark little village 
store there are fabrics and flagons which never 
saw the inside of the custom-house; it’s an ill 
wind that blows no good, and now and then a 
choice bit of cargo is washed ashore from a wreck 
on the outer bar. 

Besides, the gunning and the fishing are so 
good—ducks, snipe, mackerel and bluefish—that 
visitors often come down from the city for the 
sport. They are usually staid and well-to-do bus 
iness men, whose clerks would never recognize 
them in the slouch hats and leather or oil-skin 
jackets which they wear in their expeditions. 


Who Did It. 


Such a foppish sportsman is seldom seen among 
them as the “arrival” who entered “Harry Hast- 
ings’ as his name in the dog-eared register of the 


fire had been lighted in the house the previous | tavern, with a boldness of flourish that would 
evening, and he had been in bed several hours | have done credit to a professor of penmanship. 


when aroused by the smoke and flame. He spoke | 


Everything about this young man was new and 


of offering a large reward for the discovery of the | of the latest pattern, from his gun-case to the 
jmiscreant, and turned his back on those who | dainty little tennis cap he wore on his head. His 
attempted to condole with him, as if he held them | creamy flannel trousers, the belt that held them 


responsible in a measure for his misfortune. 


around his slender waist, the plated buckle—even 


‘ Nor did he need condolence particularly. The | the pale yellow moustache on his upper lip and 
stars is Aldebaran, sometimes called the ‘“Bull’s | property was insured for all it was worth, and he | the crisp curls on his head—somehow looked as if 
Eye,” which is also a star of the first magnitude— | at once put in his claim for the amount of the they had never been worn before. 


| policy. 
A Detective in Town. 


About this time a gentleman attached to the in 


surance company came to the village, as it was 
supposed, to adjust the loss. He was a bland, 
low-voiced person, dressed in 
black, with white hair and white side-whiskers; a 
clergyman, one would have said, or a retired | 
merchant with a taste for philosophy. He soon 
| became acquainted in the village, and instead of | 
spending but a day there, and then returning to 
Boston, he remained a week. He liked the air of 


soft-mannered, 








Fastidious as he was in dress, he was friendly 
| and hearty in manner, and the prejudice which 
his first appearance created gradually passed 
away. Only one person expressed a settled feel- 
ing against him, and that was Fred Rutgers, a 
young boatman and fisherman, who, after a few 
conversations with him, dropped his acquaintance. 

Mr. Hastings, who did not appear to be more 
| than twenty-one or twenty-two years old, gave 
| himself out as a stock-broker in Wall Street, and 


| marvellous were the stories he told of the ease 
| with which fortunes were made there. He glowed 


ty alate de a as he recounted the shar rators 
Although it is not the nearest, yet it is among the | New Hampshire, he said, and there was nothing to : Arpaees of the operat 


nearest. 
pression of how far Sirius is away; but let us see. 
From here to the sun is about ninety-three mil- 
lion miles. If we could travel toward the sun with 
the highest speed of an express train—say at a 
rate of sixty miles an hour—without stopping day 
or night, and bearing with us a charm against old 
| age, we should reach our destination in about one 
hundred and sixty years. Now, the distance to 
| Sirius, according to the latest estimates, is fully 
six hundred thousand times the distance to the 
sun. Express-train speed would hardly suit us on 
| a trip to that star. 
Suppose that we were to travel with the enor- 
mous speed of light, which reaches us from the 
sun in a little over eight minutes. We would hardly 


I doubt if Ican give a very distinct im- 


care to travel faster than that; but even at this 
inconceivable rate, it would take us nearly ten 


years to reach our journey’s end and alight upon 


| Sirius. 
And what should we find when we reached our 
journey’s end, and, indeed, long before we reached 


it? Not a star, a you can easily imagine, but a | 


sun, and a very enormous sun, too. The exact size 


of Sirius is not easily determined; but in all prob- | 


prevent him from taking a little rest. 


after he went away that those who had talked with 
him bethought themselves how skillfully he had 
drawn them out, prompting disclosures without 
appearing to do so, and asking leading questions 


without exciting any suspicion as to his: motives. 


What information he took away with him is not 
known, but the company did not pay Joshua 
He threatened to bring a 


Farnsworth’s policy. 


| lawsuit, but he never did. _Then it was whisperec 


that he himself had set the house on fire, intending 
to defraud the insurance company, and that the 
quiet gentleman had picked up all the evidence | 


necessary during his sojourn in the village. 


In conversation he was reticent, and it was only 


| shire after the fire. The evidence against him 
there was conclusive, and he was promptly con- 


This suspicion had slumbered and been forgotten 
| for a year or more, when it was revived by the 
arrest of Joshua Farnsworth for arson in Kansas, 
| to which State he had removed from New Hamp- 


victed and sent to prison. 


The writer of these lines knows the quiet gentle- 
He is the special agent of the 
insurance company, and is employed in investi- 


man very well. 


and the gullibility of the public. The public, he 
said, consisted of a parcel of fools, and it was a 
good thing when they were victimized. 

“There’s no need to have the eyes peeled to see 
what sort of a business that is,” said Fred Rutgers, 
who was standing by. 

“What would you call it?” 

“Swindling,” replied Fred, coolly. 

Mr. Hastings winced and tittered as Fred walked 
away. 





1 recitals as Harvey Tucker, a gaunt, sallow-faced 


which his father was the landlord. 
he imitated what he called “city style.” All that 
Harry Hastings was, he would have liked to be, 
and they became friends and companions at once. 
They had several qualities in common. Hastings 
was sharp and unscrupulous; Harvey was un- 
scrupulous but not sharp; though, of course, he 
believed himself to be a keen-witted youth, whose 
destiny was to make a stir in the world. 


An Accomplice. 


ability it is a stupendous fiery globe, having a | gating claims which are believed to be fraudulent. | Still lingered in the village, though his reason for 


diameter six or possibly eight or ten times that of 
our own sun. 


make but a poor figure, shining as a star of about 
the fourth or fifth magnitude. Indeed, our sun, 
which to us appears so grand a luminary because 
we are comparatively near to it, is, after all, a 


“Maybe there’s more things in a cyclopedee,” 


{| prolonging his stay was a mystery, since he 


| once heard a farmer say of him, “but his head seemed to care little for either fishing or shoot- 
Our sun, placed by the side of Sirius, would | aint empty, I tell you.” 





Ferreting out Fraud. 


ing. He was too fond of luxury to rise at four 
o’clock on cold mornings and paddle out into the 
narrow bays and channels in the salt meadows 
where the birds might have been found, and he 


No lawyer in the land is more adroit than he in | boldly declared that bluefish suited him best whe» 


| tial bodies, being probably smaller than are the | €ss on by appearing to agree with him in every 


| most of the stars which are visible to the naked 
1 . 
eye. 


, The Great Nebula. 


;| Wewill return to Orion—to the “Yard L,” from him o 
and the magnitudes are continued on down to the | which we started. 


thing, and thus encourages him to abandon all 
reservation. He always appears to be on the side 
| of the policy-holder, and determined to vindicate 
him, while in reality, perhaps, he is convicting 
n his own evidence. The innocent, of course, 


‘ t Directly beneath the lower-| have nothing to fear, but it is seldom that the 
sixteenth and seventeenth, stars of the last being | most of the three stars which form the stem of the | wrong-doer, like Joshua Farnsworth escapes this 
, a » & bs . 


rather unimportant member of the family of celes- | the art of cross-examination. He leads the wit-| cooked with plenty of seasoning and served for 


y- | Supper. 

He announced one day that a chum of his wa* 
coming down from the city for a day’s sport, and, 
after instructing Harvey to procure a boat, he 
invited him to make the third in the party. 

A small sloop, with a long, overhanging =teT 
like that of a cutter, was hired, and an abundatt 
luncheon stowed away in the lockers. The “chum” 








No one listened with so deep an interest to these 


young man who acted as clerk of the tavern of 
In his dress 


A month passed, and the dapper little visitor 
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arrived in the evening, and soon after daybreak 
the next morning the three set sail in high spirits, 
heading for the winding channels of the salt 
meadows. Foran hour or more the white topsail 
was visible, like a bird hovering over the vividly 
green sedge, and then it melted in the increasing 
light of the advancing day. 


The Crime. 


It was late at night when the boat returned, and 
Fred Rutgers, who was seated at the end of the 
crazy old pier, sneered as he saw how carelessly 
she was handled. She struck the piles with such 
force that she rebounded, and the mainsail settled 
down upon the heads of those on board. Harvey 
was the first to come ashore, and the visitor quickly 
followed; but Hastings was not visible. 

“What luck?” said Fred, as they passed him. 
Ile noticed then that Harvey was shaking as with 
the ague, and the lantern in the boy’s hand showed 
that his face was a ghastly white. 

*“He’s lost—he’s drowned!” he cried, 
bling voice. 

“Poor Harry!” said his companion. “He fell 


in a trem- 





overboard soon after dark, and we couldn’t see | 
anything of him. He must have struck his ~~ 
as he fell.” 

They agreed in their account of the accident. | 
They had been cruising about the “thorough-| 
fares,”’*as the passages in the meadows are called, | 
and had caught some fish and shot some ducks. 
Harry had been in his gayest mood, laughing and 
singing all day long. After supper he had gone 
into the bow, and while they were making for 
home, and he was still sitting with his legs dang- 
ling from the jib-boom, he had fallen overboard. 

They had at once put the boat about, hoping to 
pick him up, but they had not been able to see 
him, nor had they heard a sound save a gurgling 
cry, a moment after he fell. 

It was remembered that he had always said he 
could not swim, and that in bathing in the heavy 
surf on the outer beach he had been very cautious. 

The elaborate wardrobe of the unfortunate youth 
was packed up, and a search for the body having 





been futile, the friend from New York, whose 
name was Mallison, returned to the city. 

A few days later the special agent of an in- 
surance company appeared on the scene—the same 
benevolent-looking gentleman who has already 
been described. Harry Hastings’s life was in- 
sured in the company for ten thousand dollars, 
and he had assigned the policy to Verplanck Mal- 





lison. 

The agent made inquiries, and had a long inter- 
view with Harvey Tucker; but, ingenious as he 
was, he could draw out nothing beyond the simple 
facts that have already been recorded. He went 
away satisfied, so it appeared, that Harry Hastings 
was dead, and that his friend Mallison had a 
legitimate claim on the company. 

So it appeared, but in reality he was not satisfied 
at all. Without mentioning his suspicions in 
Berkeley, he went to Atlantic City and quickly 
employed several surfmen to renew the search for 
the body. 

As usual, he was not mistaken, though it was not 
the surfmen who verified his suspicions. 


The Rogue Caught. 


Strolling along an unfrequented part of the 
beach one night, Fred Rutgers, gun in hand, saw a 
light glimmering in an old wreck, and, moved 
partly by curiosity and partly by the spirit of 
adventure, he noiselessly approached it. The fore | 
part of the wreck had long ago sunk out of sight ! 
in the sands, but the poop was still above the 
surface. The light came through a gap in the 
cabin, and a faint column of smoke curled up in | 
the cold night air. 

Fred peeped within. If he had believed in | 
ghosts he would have quickly retired, for Harry 
Hastings was there beyond a doubt. Rutgers was | 
startled for a moment, but then he remembered 
that ghosts do not cook their suppers, as the appa- 
rition in the cabin was doing. 

He coughed, and put his head into the aperture. 

“What—what’s the matter?” cried the fugitive, 
48 soon as he recognized him. 

“I’m keeping my eyes peeled,” Fred replied, 
calmly. “Just come along with me. Ifthe people 
of Berkeley were never glad to see you before, 
they’ll welcome you now.” 

Fred escorted his prisoner home, and in a few 
days both Mallison and Harvey Tucker were also 
under arrest. It was soon proved, however, that 
Tucker had been duped, and that he really believed 
that Hastings had been drowned. 

The confederates had needed a witness to the 
alleged accident, and had chosen him as one who 
could be imposed upon easily. Their intention‘ 
Was, of course, to cheat the insurance company, 
and every detail had been prearranged. 

The moment Hastings fell, Mallison took the 
tiller, and while appearing to put the boat about, 
had headed her away from the spot. Hastings 
had kept still on the water until she was out of 





hearing and had then, being an excellent swimmer, 
struck out for the shore, intending to escape some | 
night by a yacht which he was looking for when | 
Fred Rutgers surprised him. 

WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


on. ca 


For the Companion. 


A POSTAGE-STAMP BASKET. 


A pretty little accessory to the writing-desk isa 
miniature waste-basket. 

Of thread No. 40—or thereabouts—crochet a solid 
bottom. © rochet it round and round, in single 
crochet, until its diameter is 134 or 134 inches. 

Then crochet the sides shell- stitch. Make it 
gently flaring, like a peach-basket, and of a height 
toe orrespond with the bottom. 

With gold or silver paint go over the whole care- 


fully, taking special pains to preserve the open- 
Work effee t. 





It is quite a dainty little affair, and useful to hold | 
Small scraps or postage- stamps. 
Dorcas EYELET. 





| €skhes. 


For Coughs, Colds, etc., effectual relief is found 
in the use of “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Price, cts. 
Sold everywhere, and only in boxes. 


_THE YOUTEH’S 5 COMPANTON. ~ 


—@~—__—— 
Itching Piles. 


Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


[Adv. | 


(Adv. 








You 
Can 
Have 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 


THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 








are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 





MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States, mounted 

table for office or home use, is issued b 

a. route. Copies will be given free when 

done without expense for transmission ; or 

they w ma O any address on receipt of six 
hi ill be 3 t dd i f 


cents in stage P, 
Agent, C., Bae Rk, Chi 


and sui 


it can 


s. 





WASHINGTON 


Salmon Fisheries. 
Pacific Northwest 
and the wonderful 
country, — fora 
copy oft the SEATTLE 
ITELLIGENCER. S 
POST-INTELLIG 


woo co., 


The Land of 
Trees, Fine 
cultural Land, 


neral Deposits and | 
For full nenalien concerning the 


PUGET SOUND 


cimen copies free. Address, 
Seattle, Wash. 


y the 


EUSTIS, Gen’l Pass. 
cago, Ill. 
‘Tall 
A “4 


warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown 
by cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid : 
$1.50, Ladies’ sizes ; Men’s sizes, 25 cents more; Chil- 
dren’s sizes, 40 cents less. Any width. Black or Red. 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list sent on application. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
122 East 13th Street, New Yor 


For 











BUGGIES ¢ 


Buy direct of = 


$90 Leather 4 Top Buggy birt 
2 Man Open Buggy 
wrasbideSpring Top Decey 49:00 
e Spring TopBu .00 
°o Man Cart _ 9.50 
writes. wh iy A ba reg ty ‘vith re = 


4 
T 


SOMu kno 


ivered 
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ABOUT MILK. 


Dipping milk out of cans 
peddied about the street, 
subject to dust and rain 
and drip from the reins 
and hands of the driver, is 
unhealthy and dirty. 


Ask your dealer in re 
place to use the WHITE- 


MAN MILK JARS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE, 


and give it to them. You 
will never have it the old 
Samples, 25c. 


way again. 





A. V. WHITEMAN, 


144 Chambers Street, N. Y. Patented, April 17, "88. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 






Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 


has been removed, 


Is absolutely pure and 


it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 


DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 















Boys 


our personal friends who failed 
to find in the stores 
neat and stylish shoes 
for the boys, which 
would stand 
hard wear. 


A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done, and at the same time 
\its style may be preserved, but 
it costs a little extra. 

Isn’t it worth something ? 
Ask your retailer for a pair of the Heywood 
Shoes for Boys—if he doesn’t keep them, 
we will send them to you—Button or Lace— 
Sizes 13 to 11g, $2.75; 2 to 544, $3. Three widths. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 


cular, telling you how to secure 
a pair for yourself FREE. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


| REFERENCE—Any National Bank. (133 


: BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 


Beauty, Brilliancy, | 
Safety & Economy. 


Gives A STEADY WHITE 
LIGHT. 


SUPERIOR IN 
SHIP AND FINISH. 


Prices lower THAN ANY 
OTHER LAMP of equal merit. 


Several attractive styles. 
G2” Ask your dealer for it. 
Take no Other. 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. | 





























How BABIES — 


When their tender SKINs are literally ON Frre with IrcHinc anp BurNINc 
Eczemas and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
none but mothers realize. 


To know that a single application of the 
Cuticura Remedies will, 
majority of cases, afford instant and complete 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a 
permanent and economical (because so speedy) 
cure, and not to use them without a moment’s 
delay, is to be guilty of positive inhumanity. 
No greater legacy can be bestowed upon a 
child than a skin without blemish and a body 


nourished with pure blood. 


CUTICURA 


in the great 





Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies» 

are absolutely pure, and may be used from infancy to age, from pimples to 

scrofula, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 
TREATMENT. — CuTicura, the great skin cure, and Cuticura Soap, an 


exquisite skin purifier and beautifier, externally, instantly allay the most | 


intense itching, burning, and inflammation, soothe and heal raw and irritated 
surfaces, clear the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, and speedily restore the 
hair, while Cuticura RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and great- 
est of humor remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous 


elements, and thus removes the cause. 


“‘ ALL ABOUT THE Boop, Skin, Scar, AND Hair” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 
Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 


Cuticura REMEDIES are sold everywhere. 


ENT, $1. 


Facial Blemishes 


Price, Cuticura, soc.; Cuticura Soap, 25c.; CuTicura RESOLV- 
Prepared by Porter DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 


pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humors 
9 and skin blemishes of infancy and childhood are p 





d and cured by that 


most effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior 
to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and purity the most expensive of toilet and 


nursery soaps. 


The only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most facial blem- 
Sale greater than the combined sale cf all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 








New York,Chicago, Boston. 


| and results when Syrup of Figs is taken; 


This shoe was first made by | 
us for use in families of a few of 


' 


| 











| with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 
WorKMAN- | 








both the 
ONE ENJOYS method 
it is 
pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels, cleanses the system effectually, dispels 
colds, headaches and fevers, and cures habitual 
constipation. Syrup of Figs is the only remedy 
of its kind ever produced, pleasing to the taste 
and acceptable to the stomach, prompt in its 
action and truly beneficial in its effects. Pre- 
pared only from the most healthy and agreeable 
substances, its many excellent qualities com- 
mend it to all, and have made it the most pop- 
ular remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale 
in 50c. and $1 bottles by all leading druggists. 
Any reliable druggist who may not have it on 
hand will procure it promptly for any one who 


wishes to try it. Do not accept any substitute. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
‘LOUISVILLE, KY., _ NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Tey cheauees the teeth and purifies the breath. 
ure and harmless. Put up in metal oy s 
Sets 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all pees or mailed on receipt of 


rice. 
| Address Dr. I LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 


York. 


FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
The most 














economical, 

safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood-purifiers. - 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


SCOTT’S 
EMULS! 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 











Be sure you get the genuine. 

















WARE 


Fee ee ae ee 
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For the Companion. 


HANDSOME DOUBLE CUSHION. 


Cushions of all kinds—large and small, flat and 
plump, richly decorated and plain, for ornament 
and for use—are seen this season wherever one 
goes, glowing bits of color brightening shadowy | 
corners and recesses or toning down with dark, 
artistic tints some gaily furnished apartment. 

They range all the way from toilet cushions to 
large, plump double or triple cushions which fur- 
nish temptingly easy low seats or serve to add to 
the luxurious comfort of a broad couch or divan. 





| and how to cure it. Mailed to any otidrems. BN book 


None of the large cushions are prettier or more | 
useful than the square or oblong pillow-cushions. 
The sketch shows a pair of pretty square ones, one 
placed above the other, tied together at the corners 
with heavy tassel-tipped cords matching the cord 
with which the edges of the pillows are finished. 

The covers are all of different, though harmoniz- | 
ing shades; one is embroidered, one plain, one 
brocaded and one braided. 

By turning one or both cushions, the color ar- 
rangement may be varied, and a desired shade 
brought into prominence for the upper 
suit the place it is to occupy. 

Such changes may be easily effected, for the 
cords which cover the seams are left free—but | 
yong d drawn—for a little distance at each corner | 

(a few extra strong stitches being taken at the | 
ouie of the little spaces thus formed), and through | 
these openings the corner cords are passed and | 
closely tied in short loops and ends; of course it | 
takes but a few moments to remove and retie 
them. 

Any handsome material, 
velvet to Persian-wool goods, is allowable for the 
covers; four satin-brocaded handkerchiefs are 
sometimes selected for the purpose. 


cover to 


| 
Ribbon bows | 


are sometimes preferred in place of the cords and | and the Best. M’f’ 


tassels; then the seams are plainly finished and 
hort ribbons are sewed in, at each corner, which 
are afterwards tied in bows with tightly drawn 
centre-knots but full, soft loops and double- pointed | | 
ends. | 

Handsome, warm foot-cushions—for invalids, or 
others who suffer with cold feet—are made in this 
way. They should be very plump, but not hard, 
and about sixteen inches square—or a trifle larger. 

Wool furniture-plush or remnants of velvety 
carpeting make nice covers. 

Instead of ribbons or tassels, superfluous on a 
foot-cushion, pretty gilded or silvered rings are 
used, one at each corner with both edge-cords 
passing through it; the rings are also convenient 
to move or lift the cushion by. 


omen ~@>———— 
BUILDING A DOUBLE-RUNNER. 


It is fine sport to coast down hill on almost any 
kind of sled, but the pleasure is doubled if the 
sled is of one’s own making. I saw, not long ago, 
a “double-runner” which a boy had built entirely 
with his own hands, with the exception of a small 
amount of iron work. It possessed so many ad- 
vantages over the sleds one commonly sees, that I 
have drawn an illustration ot it for other young 
wood-workers, who enjoy making a thing, as well 
as using it. 

The first advantage which this sled possesses is 
that it is wide and moderately low, two points that 
add greatly to the safety of coasting. Moreover, 
it has a shaft and handles, so that it can be steered 
with the bands as well as with the feet, and a rail | 
upon each side of the seat to assist in ies 
0. 


The sides of each sled should be made of ne 
wood, and two cross-pieces of similar material 
should be mortised into them, and allowed to pro- 
ject a little on the outside. Iron braces should be | 
screwed into the angles which these cross-pieces | 
make with the sides, as shown in the figure. 


The steering apparatus 


should be stout, and of 
hard wood, to withstand any 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- nvest your surplus in Kirkland, Washin; 
ternal and external use, “Brown’s Household Panacea” | Pie g Great Wentern iron & Steal Co. 'e bul 
is highly recommended. Price, 3 cents. (Adv. | railroads and water communication. Large returns for 
investments. Reference, Puget Sound National Bank, 


mn, where | 





from silk plush and | mee 


| ill send, post-paid, a Hand- 
FOR 25c¢c. some Cabinet’ of eautit dl Ore | | 


strain which may come up- | 


on it. The upright piece 

should be firmly secured to 

the top of the sled by iron 

braces. The seat should be 
of inch and a half plank, thirteen inches in width, 
exclusive of the rails. At the forward end a piece 
of hoop-iron may be screwed around the edge, to 
keep the seat from splitting where the slot is cut 
for the steering apparatus. 

The rear sled should of course be fastened firmly 
and immovably to the seat. The forward sled 
turns in any direction upon an iron pin that passes 
down through the seat and the intervening piece 
of wood. A thin plate of iron, having a round 
opening to correspond with the one in the wood, 


should be screwed upon the top of the sled to keep | Cream. 


the pin from wearing into the wood. 





| stores energy to mind and body, 


The bells may be attached as shown in the figure, | 
or in any other way that the builder may fancy. | 


The forward sled should have a strip of hard wood | Liver Oil: it has many imitators, but 


screwed upon its top, and projecting for three or | 
four inches on either side, upon which to place the 
feet in steering. The two sleds should be about 
seventeen inches in width, in order to diminish 
their liability to upset. w. D. 


ee eee, SmirH & McCARGER, Seattle, Ww ashington. — 
5 FOREIGN STAMPS, Philippine Blonds, Mexico, | | . = 


Japan, etc., 3cts. A. E. ASHFIELD, 3438 3d Ave.,N.Y.| “TF E LEGRAPHY. | 


INE Cacti Plants, mailed, each 15c.; Z,50c, Stamps. Learner’s manual of complete oyu up with de- | 
F Ag’ts wanted. Mc Dowell- ‘Guajardo, Monterey, Mec, scription of instruments. How to 


ee | at Lines, Electric Bell Batteries, etc. By mail I 4 
STAMP: var. and nice album, 10c. Mllus. list free. J. H. Bunnell & Co., % Cortiandt st., New York. 
Ag’ts wanted. 40 per ct. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 


AMPS. 100 all different, 10c.; 7 Ecuador, 15c. ; 15 
St Heligoland, 2c. Price eo) ‘free. Aces, ++ —— - | 
li stamps from my unequalled sheets at < per cen ~ 
com. Wm E. BArrEntt, 412 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. And STERE PTIC NS ae Ext Views illustra- 


ao ae | of tf s 
COR NS curReD. Correct SHOES ete te cr aA oval Sable busines for a = with hls 5 apt- 


le. trouble with feet go to SAMUEL APPLETON tal. y Lanterns for Home Amusement. 208 p. Cata. 
foot specialist, = 5 roe Pl. io. Companions Boston. | fre. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


obra BUSINESS 
ie: EDUCATION none. 


TAFT’S 
A THM im) Send us your ad- means of practical Correspondence instruction, 
(AST will mail A-CURED Bottle FR EE * te iven by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 
DR. TAFT BROS., ROCHESTER, New York. Full potion free. 


ALL ABOUT DYSPEPS IA “KIMBALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 
eee ihe ge ae Fashionable Hair, 


H. 
McA VIN, Lowell, Mass. 14 years TAX Collector. | We will mail goods to reliable 


Thorough and practical in- parties throughout the United 
STUD struction given by Mat in States for approval. The new- 
Book-keeping oo ‘orms, Arithme- 
tic, Penmanship, 8 horthand, etc. Low 
rates. Distance no objection nnouncement free. Ad- 


est styles and best of goods at | 
lowest prices. No money re- 

dress, BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, New York. 

| BOYS ! Work after school. You can make $50.00 the | 


300 mixed, rare Australian, etc., 10c.; 75 fine 














We send, eepala, a eat >, SILVE = Peat speci- 
mens, from 20 different mines, for 25 ¢ 
| COLORADO oe = EN CO. Denver, Colo. 

















quired until they are received. 

No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. | 

¥ . first month, Our, Pencil- where. Every Dus Stub- JOHN MEDINA, 

| Ba ders for Check-books sell everywhere vi St. 

ness and professional man needs both a ee Aa = 463 Washington St., 

both. We mail one of each with Mhostrated circulars 

for Scents. TAYLOR BROS., Lowell, Mass. 


ANARY BIRD oston, Mass. 
Every Good eS 


that have ceased to 
chirp either from 
exposure or on account of moulting, can be made to 
wale tanefal — by placing acake of BIRD MAN? NA 
vary r should at once oe § for illustrated 
circular of “ Never-Break” Steel Uoo! Utensils, 





in their cages. acts almost like a charm in restoring them 
to song. It is an ae dees necessity to the health, comfort and 
hygiene of CAGE BIRDS. It is made afterthe "andreasberg | 
recipe. Sold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 


The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland, Ohio, to any P.O, in the U. 8. or Canads for 15 ots. by the Brn ; 
| 


BEAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 455° | 


| Contains three alphabets of rubber type, type holder, 
bottle indelible ink, ink pad and tweezers; put up in 
@ neat box with full iristructions for use. Satisfaction 
Passured. EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 


Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 





Foon Co., 400 N. 34 St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Bird Book free. 
MADE WITH BOILING w 3 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





Tore Bold by F HISCOX only, 8 3 Broadway, New 
_ Yor k. Write for liustrated Boo Bat —_ FREE. 


ne E'S For ‘Infants & invalids. 
Ror infan but aspecially pre- 


pe _MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
D = pte Dey ho — GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
a0) 8) hiet free, WOOLRICH & CO, hove setae antes we eter 
on rer label), PALMER, Mass. GREATAMERI CAN 1 ald grad een Foe fo 
OLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., ws er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 


ore rs both sexes the best ime to get orders for our celebra- 
educational advantages at the E 
lowest os. a ene souees 7% 


d Teas, Coffees, and Bakin 
i ComPANY 


and secure a beauti 
Address as above for illustrated catalogue. Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
. Rose Toilet Set, Watch,Brass Lamp, 
Miller Bros. Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre- 
STEEL PENS | miums. For particulars, ad ress The Great American 
Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P.O. Box 289, New York, 


rc “Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 




















re American | 
r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and | 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 


or S513 pe on approval. 
-3 per c. com. Pro var. 





JANUARY 29, 1891. 


iy Nobody knows 

/how trouble- 

some first-rate 

lamps are but 

y/, those that have 

J to clean them. 

Not the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’— 

child or an awkward servant 
can manage that. 

Write for a primer about it. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PrrrsBURGH Brass Co. 


EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 22, 1890. 


Sterling Silver, Inlaid at 
points most exposed to 
wear, then plated entire. 

More durable than light 

—— Silver, and not half the cost. 


If you cannot obtain them of "your jeweller 
ang to us for catalogue. Accept no substitute. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


ip SEKEERER 





NEEDS 


«** PERFECTION 


PERF OMG (8D =A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


FLOY R ion N. No Home Complete Without It. 
Simple To Use. Never Wears 
4 AND Out. Made of tin, Most useful, conveni- 
jent and only perfect article ofi ts kind 
S | al J a ever invented. Combines sack or barrel, 
rei sifter .panandscoop. Will Pay For 
teelfin a shorttime by saving waste, 
time andlabor. Keepsout dust, vermin, 
etc. Preserves flour from mould and musti- 
ness, Enough for baking siftedin one 
minute, It pleases everybody. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sent by express on re- 
ceipt of price. To hold 251bs,, $2.50, 50 
bs., $3.00, 100 1bs., $4.00. Agents 
Wanted. Write for Circulars. 
SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & €O., 
489 & 491 Carroll Avenue, (hieago, Ill. 


DONALD KENNEDY 








>ONIY $10: 
Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts... .10.00 ay my 00 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
A 240-1b. Farmers’ —,- 3.00 
4000 Ib. Hay or Stock Scale. 
— and Kit of — 
000 other Articles at Half. 
curcago SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


RHEUMATISM 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


1864, 4 var. com- 


Wathinetos Avast Louie Mo. 
AN owL MAID. 


We will send you a fringed Linen Tidy of ‘‘An 
Ow! Maid,”’ Floss to work it, INGALLS’ BooK OF STITCH- 
Es and Ing alls’ 32-page Illustrated Catalogue of ae | j 
ing Outfite, Fancy ~- ork Materials, Stamped Goods, A 
Books, etc. ANS r six ‘2-cent stamps. (12 cents) 
- pr ly . INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. _ 


iELK FOUNTAIN PENwarites 
“ 20000WORDS- Lie 


ce b it A 
IMPROVED SELF. -INKING STAMP, PI PEN & PENCIL. | 
Business ental SS ==" NOT THE CHEAP KIND af 


_ Rubber Stamp Co. 18 New Haven, Conn, 


GOLD 1% SILVER 











Specimens from ‘20 different mines in Colorado. Ad- | 
dress, Rocky MOUNTAIN SPECIMEN Co., Denver, Colo. 


All kinds cheaper than 

Breech Loader elsewhere. Before you 
aust =f GUNS = ait ; 
RIFLES $2.0 $2.00 POWELL & CLEMENT, 
PISTOLS 75¢ ‘ 180 Main Street, 


WATCHES. Cincinnati, Ohio Ohie 


“NO MORE TOSSING 0’ NIGHTS,” 


said a fond father, after a thorough trial of Dr. H | 
sie’s Certain Croup Cure, in his family of ——- Ho | 
eats cee aor ‘contains a ium 

0 ge or send 50 cents wit address 1 to lo 
Hoxsie, Buffalo, N. ¥. It will be promptly Br. | 


HBURN 
Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 


eee catal 


tas artists MAILED. Dit 
~ LYON & wench. ChiGhGo. 


Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 











Riis new ELASTI 
RUSS has a Pad a8 
om all others, is oe = Foam a 
with Self-adjusting Ball 
= adap 


i L 4 Oo R | S: The Reynolds Mf. Co. Cincinnati oO. . | 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Tr 


COMPOUND OF PURE 
its itself to all AT 


COD LIVER OIL Sraaces ead cou itoaae 


p presses back the intestines 

ald PHOSP fast as a person does with the 
nger. ith light pressure the 

| Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 


ure certain. It is easy, durable and near. Sent b: 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co. hicago, i 


ESTABLISHED IN 1801 


BARRYS 





LMOST as 
palatable as 

It can be 

taken with pleasure 


FOR THE 
by delicate persons 


and children, who, Hai I r & Ski Nn. 


- , D\ \ legant dressing exqusitely perfumed, removes all 
after using it, are \ im ——- from the ern prevents baldness and gray 
very fond of it. It assimi- , and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
lates with the food, increases titut, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
the flesh and appetite, builds aia, a and i oe uick} brag | ae 

% urns, bruises, sprains, &c. ruggists or a) 
up the nervous system, re 50 Cts. BARCLAY & CO .448tone St. New "York: ; 
DO YOU WANT ®t RITE to 

MONEY? F. 1. WHITNEY, 
WORK? St. Paul, Minn., 
HEALTH? and Ps. just oe 
A FARM 2 you desire, and an~ 
swer will be sent 
A HOME? free, together with 


ulous 
Humors. 








creates new, rich and pure blood: 

in fact, rejuvenates the whole sys- 
‘tem. This preparation is far superior 
to all other preparations of Cod 


no equals. The results following its use are its 
best recommendations. Be sure, as you value 
your health, and get the genuine. Manufactured 


TRICOPHEROUS | 





only by Dr. A. B. Wilbor, Chemist, Boston. | BUSINESS? maps & publications. 


Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
| weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 

ching through the body for 
| any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten. 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
| Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or ina gland; the Medical Digcovery 
slides it right along, and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. The Medical 
Discovery hegins the fight, and you think 
| it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
| making something that has reached your 
weak spot. Write me if you want to know 
more about it. 
Please state what periodical you saw our adv. in. 


>> 
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BOOTS = SHOES. 


An invaluable preparation for restoring Ladies’ 
| and Children’s Boots, Shoes, Rubbers, Travelling 
' Bags, and all black leather’ goods that are soiled 
or worn, to their original beauty and finish. BE 

URE and ask for 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING. 


‘PRINTING | NC OUTFIT 


a: Place 100,000 of our 
new catalogues in good 
hands we offer a whole 
PRINTING OFFICE 
3 alphabets of type, 

holder, bottle ot 








How to be 
with our catalogue and 
agent terms 
» a = 

Good ti 


less on FEISS. 
Don't wait, Order 

now 7 mention pa- 
r. AGENTS wanted. 
NGERSOLL & BKO., 

65 Cortlandt St., \. ¥+ 
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PRICE-5- CENTS 


Y 


‘CONTENTS: 


KENT HAMPDEN. Resecca Harpine Davis. 
A Serial Story. Chapter VI. Illustrated. 

DICK’S TREE. Mary A. Sawver. 
A Story for Sisters. 

DOWN THE MOUNTAIN. NELLIE E. C. Scort. 
A Girl’s Adventure. Illustrated. 

THE MOON. Pror. E.S. Hoven, Director of Lick Observatory. 
Lllustrated with Maps and Views. 

HIRAM’S BEAR. Annie M. L. Hawes. 
A Humorous Story. Illustrated. 

AT LOS VALLES GRANDES. Capt. C. A. Curtis, U.S. A. 
Chapter VI. Illustrated. 

THE CARNIVAL IN LIMA. Maria L. Wetmore. 
Lllustrated. 

WINTER EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Lllustrated. GeorGE B. BarTLeETT. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
The Spread of European Ideas; National Defence. 


POEMS: Mrs. Mary A. Denison, Charles T. Dazey. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE. PUZZLES. ANECDOTES. 
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RUSSELL SAGE, the well-known 
financier, writes: 
“506 Firra AVENUE, 
“New York Cry, Dec. 20, 1890. 
“For the last twenty years | have) 
been using ALtcock’s Porous PLasters. 
They have repeatedly cured me_ of 
rheumatic pains, and pains in my side) 
and back. Whenever I| have a cold, one! 
on my chest and one on my back speedily) 
relieve me. My family are never with-| 
out them.” 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. Ask for Allcock’s, and let no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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OUR S AMPLE COLLECTION This is a standing offer of ours to send twen 
be well rooted, to reach you in good condition, 
if we failed to 
ciously fragrant. Meteor.—(New). The best, rich crimson Rose ever offered. 
Beauty of Stapleford.—(New). A Rose that gives universal satisfaction. 


Choice Roses each one labeled, for the sma 
OF 20 ROSES FOR $ i Ld and to be a fine assortment of colors. 
niemesoe" CHAMPION COLLECTION $1. 
o 
adame Scipion Cochet.—(New), A great Rose. Style of Duchess de Brabant, 
Mile Franciska Kruger.—(New). A most charming Rose. Very highly 


sum of ONE DOLLAR. We guarantee them to 
This offer is only made to induce you to give usatrial. It would 
rs 
Madame Schwaller.—(New). Great garden Rose. A bright pink and deli- 
only better. La Franee.— Acknowledged by all to be ‘‘ The Queen of Roses.” 
colored. Is often sent out for ‘‘Sunset."”” Souvenir de Victor Hugo.—(New). 


A Rose that everybody likes, Certainly elegant. Comtesse de Frigneuse.— 
(New). A rich golden yellow. The only rival Marechal Neil has. Viseomtesse 
de W autier.—(New). A Rose with charming combinations of colors. The 
Bride.—Without question the greatest pure ivory white Rose ever offered. 

The above ten choice new and rare Roses, costing at catalogue prices $2, sent for $1 


OurDuchessof AlbanyCollectionof Roses$1.25. 


Duchess of Albany.—The best Rose by far ever introduced. Ella May.— 
An improved “‘ Sunset.” Vi Folkest —A beauty, and one of the 





- very best. Princess Beatrice.—A most beautiful Rose, very highly colored 
Souvenir de Wooten.—A grand, red Rose. It and Merzor being the best of 
Begonia Plants as Illustrated, 25 Cents Each. their color. Cleopatra.—An elegant pink Rose. Snowflake.—A grand 
white Rose. very pureincolor. Sapphe.—An elegant sort of rich shades. ‘Mrs. James Wilson.—A grand Rose of the Meret type 


Madame Philemon Cochet.—Said by our California correspondents to be very fine 
The above collection of choice new Roses WE WILL SEN the entire col- 
will cost you, at catalogue prices, ®2. 70. lection FOR 
wend THE LBANY COLLEC- 
$ f 025 seni ee DUCHESS OF A h h t 1 L re 
N’T FORGET that these two collections a 
TION 229 CHAMPION COLLECTION FOR $2.00. the very best Roses, most of them of the newer } 
kinds, and vou cannot duplicate them anywhere for double the money. Our handsome illustrated 80-page Catalogue, describing above Roses 
and all plants mailed for 6c. stamps. Don't order your Roses, Plants or Seeds before seeing our prices. O07 We can save you money. 
We have all the new Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Roses, etc. Goode & Reese Co. Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, 0. 








IT Is SURPRISING 


To those not in the secret, how even delicate wor.:n, who use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla to purify their blood, can accomplish so much work, with 
little or none of that tired feeling so prevalent during the spring. 


AyersSarsaparilla 


——- is always the same. It does not 
vary, either in flavor, effect, or qual- 
ity. It is the best blood medicine, 
and expels every debilitating acid 
and impurity from the system. It 
aids digestion, strengthens the 
nerves, and vitalizes all the func- 
4; tions of the body. | 

| 















* For several years, in the spring months, 
I was troubled with a drowsy, tired feel- 
ing, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my be- 
ing able to walk, the least sudden motion | 
‘/ causing me severe distress. Occasionally, 
/) arash covered my body, the skin apparently 
becoming thickened, accompanied by in- 
=f tense itching. Frequently, boils would 
break out on Various parts of the body. By 
j i the advice of my family physician, I began 
| the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and contin- 
j/ ued it till the poison in my system was com- 
| pletely eradicated. I believe that everybody 
Y would be benefited by taking a bottle or 
two of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla each spring.” — 
L. W. ENGLISH, Montgomery City, Mo. 


a * 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer §& Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Druéggists, 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You. 


THE REMEDY 


For constipation, dyspepsia, bilious attacks, sick headache, flatulency, nausea, piles, and 
all derangements of the stomach, liver, and bowels, is Ayer’s Pills. They are sugar- 
coated, composed of the essential virtues of well-known vegetable aperients, and without 
any mineral drug whatever. Though gentle in action, they are thorough in effect, and 
cleanse the stomach and intestines of all effete and irritating substances. Ayer’s Pills are 
admirably adapted to the needs of travelers, and, as a family medicine, are universal 
favorites—everywhere recommended by the profession. 

“I regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the most reliable general remedies of our times. They 
have been in use in my family for various affections requiring a purgative medicine, and 
have given unvarying satisfaction. We have found them an excellent remedy for colds 
and light fevers.”—W. R. Woopson, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Ayer's Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr, A ©, Ayer § Co,, Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Druggists, 
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pt LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors 


and Manufacturers 24 Barclay Street, New York. 




















have been known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 
months, rather than stop and think what they will want for the garden. If it is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send ro cents for Vick’s FLorat Gut®, 
deduct the ro cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. $200 in c«s 

premiums to those sending club orders. $1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. _ Grand offer, chance for «l. 
Made in different shane from ever before ; 100 pages 8'%4x10%4 inches. JAMES VICK,SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Look Out. 


Our soups have won their way everywhere be-| 
cause of their unvarying high quality and convenience. | 
But look out, we have been successful, and as a re-| 
sult, there are imitators. They can’t | 
improve on the quality, so they offer 
a larger profit to grocers at the ex- 
pense of the quality. Be sure that our 
trade-mark is on the can you buy or 
else do not blame us for the conse- 
quence. esse’ 
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Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, 
Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle. Ox Tail. ‘tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 
French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 
Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 


p-to-the-times Grocers keep them. 
A sar.ple can will be sent on receipt of the price of postage, 14 cents. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Bro.dway, New York. 
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WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS ver look ahead nor think. People 


























ANDURATA "3x?" 
DAY 
Grows from bulbs, Lives out all 
size aud beauty each year. Biooms 
e 








‘of this p 
Hazeley 






+ A beautiful shrubby 
golden flowers June to Dec'r. 
ED & PLANT CATALO 
CK ANNUAL FOR 1891, 
audsome colored 
{ Unquestionably 
the most reliable catalogue published. All the above 


sent by in postage stamps or money. Th 
mail for OC: KENT and CHEAPEST COL. 
LECTION of BULBS and SEEDS ever offered. 


Address SAMUEL WILSON. MECHANICSVILLE. PA. 















